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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


How the Danes Handle Refugees 


The more or less lengthy waiting period 
that most German Jewish refugees have 
to go through in the countries offering 
them temporary asylum before they can 
emigrate permanently to their new homes, 
has been a serious problem to those direct- 
ing the refugee organizations. In ‘most 
countries the refugees are not allowed to 
work, and the consequences of several 
years of inactivity and living on charity 
are often tragic stagnation of spirit and 
loss of self-respect and hope. 

But Denmark has found it possible to 
remedy this situation for the refugees she 
has taken in. Under the skilful guidance 
of Mr. Margolinsky, himself a refugee, the 
organization ‘‘Hechaluz,’’ meaning ‘“Pio- 
neers,” has made it possible for 1400 young 
Jews during the last seven years to put their 
time of waiting to good use and to enter 
their final homes better equipped to take 
their place in the community. 

Most of the refugees taken care of by 
Hechaluz are headed for Palestine. In 
preparation for their lives there they are 
placed on Danish farms where they go 
through a “course” of a year and a half 
learning the farmer’s trade. Danish farm- 
ers have co-operated, and give the “stu- 
dent” free board and lodging in return for 
the work he does on the farm. During this 
period of training the young Jew becomes 
a part of the farmer’s family. 

Co-operating with Hechaluz is now the 
Danish section of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
headed by the energetic Miss Daugaard. 
Since the outbreak of the war she has made 
it possible for 300 younger Jewish children 
to come out from Germany. These too are 
placed on farms until their emigration to 
Palestine can be arranged. 


German Sidelights 


Reliable information on Germany, re- 
ceived by a correspondent of the Nofron- 
tier News Service in Basel, throws light on 
one or two matters of interest in Hitler- 
land. 

1. A frontier district which had been 
evacuated in the region where the Ger- 
man, Swiss and French boundaries con- 
verge, has been reoccupied. There was no 
question of people drifting back. They 
were ordered back by the authorities, who 
undertook to defray the costs involved in 
re-establishing them. Hence normal rural 
life is now proceeding so far as this area 
is concerned, under the very shadow of the 
French guns. 

2. In military circles the observation 
may be heard that while the control of the 
Polish population is proceeding satisfac- 
torily, the Czechs are proving a much 
harder nut to crack. This may be the 
reason that permission to go to Prague is 
extremely difficult to obtain, even for Ger- 
mans. 


3. The law against listening to foreign 
radio broadcasts is not intended so much, 
it appears, for general application, as a 
weapon to be used against anyone con- 
sidered politically dangerous or even doubt- 
ful. This explains how it happens that a 
few severe sentences have been passed 
against persons who listened simply to 
music from foreign stations, while on the 
other hand cases have been heard of where 
German troops traveling by train with a 
portable radio set have not hesitated to 
turn on foreign stations openly in the rail- 
way carriage. 


German War Books in Mass 
Production 

At the beginning of the war the Nazi 
party established the Alfred Rosenberg 
Book Fund to collect books for libraries 
at the front. It was recently announced in 
Berlin that more than 8,500,000 volumes 
were brought together and that 26,041 
libraries had been set up. All books, of 
course, must strictly correspond to Nazi 
‘philosophical’ and ‘“‘ideological”’ stand- 
ards, and Rosenberg’s name is guarantee 
enough that all Christian influences are 
carefully kept away. 

But Herr Rosenberg, the “Pope of Na- 
tional Socialism,’’ has one more important 
job. He isthe editor of six series of war 
books, published by the Central Publish- 
ing Office of the National Socialist Party. 
The books, which will cost one mark each, 
and which have as their main object the 
keeping alive of German morale, are la- 
beled under the following heads: I. Ger- 
man Military Power; II. German Labor; 
III. Nation and Faith; IV. European 
Politics Past and Present; V. That Is 
England; VI. The War in Our Experience. 


Between Maginot and Siegfried Lines 


Although the year 1939 was hardly a 
good one for international tourist traffic, 
and especially not for hiking groups of 
young people, the Youth Hostels of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, a report has 
recently shown, were attended by 12,981 
persons—9,123 boys and 3,858 girls. They 
came-from all over the world. 

Twenty-seven nationalities were repre- 
sented, and from three countries (Holland, 
Belgium and Great Britain) there were 
more guests than from Luxembourg itself. 

There were also a goodly number of 
visitors from non-European countries. 
From the United States came fifty-six, 
from the Dutch East Indies thirty-seven, 
from China nine, from Canada three, from 
Australia three, from Iran three, from Ice- 
land one! 

So even in the tragic yeer of 1989 the 
Youth Hostels of the little grand duchy 
provided an ideal meeting place for young 
people from all nations in the spirit of 
friendship and international good will— 
right between the Maginot and the Sieg- 
fried Lines. 
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_ SHALL WE HAVE MORE CENTRALIZATION? 


| MONG the free churches there is discussion of 
| the problem of centralization. The Congrega- 

tionalists are an example. No group of churches 
in this country is more strong in belief in the priest- 
hood of all believers and the sovereignty of the sep- 
arate churches. Seventy years ago the Congrega- 
tionalists did not have a General Council. Local as- 
sociations and state organizations did the business of 
the churches. Year by year, however, since 1871 the 
national organization has grown in prestige and in 
power. 

At various times, including the present, some of 

the local churches have become nervous about what 
they deem an encroachment upon their rights. In 
reply various letters have said that there are things 
that churches can do best alone and other things that 
they can do only in co-operation with other churches— 
a proposition few will deny. But can we combine 
for joint work without endangering our liberties? 
The Unitarians have gone a long way toward a 
centralized church. They have a president of the 
American Unitarian Association who is an executive. 
Everything below the Board of Directors heads up 
in him. It is unquestionably an efficient method of 
organization, but one does not need to go far to find 
among the Unitarian churches fear of the strong 
central authority. 

Our Universalist churches have tossed out of the 
window several times the proposition that we ought 
to organize as the Unitarians have with an executive 
president and officers under him. Usually the propo- 
sition has been pulled to pieces in the ‘‘convention of 
the corridors’ and never brought up. But neverthe- 
less Universalists have moved toward centralization, 
and the same opposition among independents has 
manifested itself. For many years we have had two 
chief officers under the Board of Trustees, a General 
Superintendent and a General Secretary, neither under 
the other, both pulling on the load. In the time of 
Doctor Etz, to save a salary, these offices were com- 
bined in one individual, but no action ever has been 
taken to change the status of either official. 

Now, in our judgment, there is not the slightest 
reason for nervousness in the ranks of those who believe 
in our system of a central body possessing only dele- 
gated authority. There is no proposition before us to 
make our General Convention a sovereign body like 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
But there ought to be more centralization of the kind 
that the Congregationalists are achieving, more fel- 
lowship and more work together. 

We put fellowship high because usually, among 
our people, to know each other is to respect, to trust, 
to like each other. Faith begets faith. Zeal kindles 


— _ 


zeal. And can anyone question the truth of the prop- 
osition that we ought to join hands and together 
accomplish vastly greater things for the kingdom of 
God? 

Our Forward Together movement does not in- 
volve the slightest sacrifice of our local independence. 
As Doctor Lalone said in an editorial published last 
week, “The Forward Together movement is in the 
local church or it is nowhere.’”’ In other words, it 
must be something that Pasadena, Denver, Hutson- 
ville, Indianapolis, Columbus, Rochester, Haverhill, 
Bangor and other churches endorse and support, or it 
will accomplish little. 

To be of use we must unite. 


* * 


ONE OF THE GREAT SCOTTISH 
PREACHERS 


HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have rendered a 
service to the American churches by bringing 
out a popular priced edition of sermons* by 

Doctor Stewart of Edinburgh. 

Doctor Stewart made a remarkable impression as 
summer preacher in Montclair, N. J., in 1938, and later 
as lecturer at Northfield. He is a liberal, but not a 
liberal who rejects the unique mission of Jesus. Many 
who differ from him on this or that point of theology 
have been thrilled and helped by the way in which he 
comes to grips with the widespread atheism of the age 
and with the deep depression into which religious 
people have fallen because of the Great War and the 
materialism of vast populations. 

He is a powerful preacher whose sermons even in 
cold type still profoundly move men. Not since 
Frederick Robertson has a greater preacher come 
over the horizon. ; 

And his basic belief is that which lies at the heart 
of Universalism. — 

“But to doubt the final purpose of God,” he 
writes, ‘‘which means to doubt the rationality of the 
universe and the significance of human experience and 
the worth of moral values—is there anything left to 
live for then?” 

He tells his people that they may doubt some of 
the dogmas of their ancestors and be none the worse 
for it, or that they may doubt an article in a creed 
and still be “‘on the Lord’s side,” or doubt the validity 
of contemporary fashions in religious thinking and 
“still have their feet upon the Rock of Ages,” but to 
doubt the ultimate purpose of God is devastating. 

This thought runs through these sermons. He 
recognizes the place where the spiritual battles of to- 


*The Gates of New Life. By James E. Stewart. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.50. 
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day are being waged, and he bravely and intelligently 
meets the issue. 

We do not agree that with Jesus “the living God 
invaded history,” but we realize that in saying this we 
may be quibbling over terms. We do agree that back 
of this universe there is “a mighty God” who is work- 
ing ever through laws, known and unknown, and who 
is steadily realizing His Divine Purposes even though 
His agents are fallible free men. 

* * 


READING AND RADIO 


E have been told so often that the radio is apt to 
replace our books, that it comes as a surprise 
to learn that the tendency of the radio seems 

to be to increase reading. 

One of the books to be published soon will be 
called ‘Radio and the Printed Word.” Its conclu- 
sions are based upon a survey carried on for two 
years by the School of Public and International Af- 
fairs of Princeton University and for which the Rocke- 
feller Foundation contributed the necessary money. 

Other surveys have been made by broadcasting 
companies, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and the American Institute of Public Opinion, 
and they seem to back up the facts unearthed by the 
Princeton Survey. Edwin Muller summarizes the 
facts in a recent issue of The New Republic. 

The surveys tell us what we all knew, that nearly 
all people have radios, and what we suspected, that 
there is a great difference in the amount of listening 
done by different kinds of people. The surveys classify 
the people by income levels and educational oppor- 
tunities. The higher the level, the greater the amount 
of reading, but the lower the level the greater the 
amount of listening. In poor homes the radio is 
turned on and kept on all day. 

The survey analyzes the programs that compete 
with print, “that convey ideas, information, interpre- 
tation of news, political opinion.’”’ The reading people 
listen to these programs. The illiterate, except for 
the news programs, do not. 

The survey shows that a large part of the people 
who listen to some rabble-rouser on the radio and 
deluge Congressmen with letters and telegrams are 
the “suggestible’”’—the uncritical, the childish. These 
facts, as Mr. Muller suggests, may make legislators 
less inclined to turn into Charlie McCarthys and 
merely execute the will of some Coughlin. 

But it is a fair question whether there is not 
danger to democracy in the increasing use of radio by 
skillful political adventurers. 

The answer is yes and no. There is this danger 
but it is balanced by something else. 

Mr. Miller writes: 


There was a radio entertainer in Texas who sold 
flour on the air. He sang a lot of jolly little jingles and 
built a big following. He read poetry and advised house- 
wives on their problems. Then one day a blind man 
wrote and suggested that the entertainer run for Gover- 
nor. He read the letter on the air and asked his radio 
audience what he ought to do. In one week he got 
54,449 replies begging him torun. During his campaign 
he didn’t talk politics much—just kept putting on his 
show. He got 30,000 more votes than all other candi- 
dates combined. 


A reader of the Princeton study may wonder 
whether this does not suggest that there might be danger 
if radio were used by demagogues with shrewd showman- 
ship. Perhaps. But radio may bring its own cure for 
the danger. Effective democracy depends on the spread 
of knowledge. It requires that more and more people 
should know more of the facts underlying urgent prob- 
lems of the day. The best means of spreading knowledge 
is the printed word. And study of the Princeton survey 
makes it seem highly probable that radio increases the 
total amount of reading. 


The radio increases curiosity. The listener seeks 
more ways of. gratifying it. Habitual non-readers 
grow less satisfied with radio and turn into newspaper 
readers. 

Among the more cultured lines of interest are 
followed up and they buy books. Libraries report an 
enormous demand for books that are reviewed over 
the radio. Even the reading of novels over the air 
does not stop people reading those novels but stimu- 
lates them to secure the book. One of the many’ per- 
sons interviewed in the survey said, “Listening is 
easier but you get more out of reading.” 

Our own observation confirms the conclusion of 
Mr. Miller: “There would seem to be less and less 
likelihood that radio will displace reading. Radio 
may well become an increasing factor in popular edu- 
cation, but its ultimate effectiveness will be deter- 
mined by the stimulus it gives to other means of ac- 
quiring ideas and information.” 


* * 


WHAT IS RIGHT WITH THE CHURCH? 


O much seems to be wrong with the church, at 
least in the minds of the faithful, that we feel 
moved to look at the other side. This thing is 

not organized properly, and that thing is not or- 
ganized properly. This thing has “bogged down” 
and that thing has “‘bogged down.’’ What is there 
that is properly organized and working? 

For one thing there are innumerable local churches 
happy and functioning, and a large number of minis- 
ters who would not be in any other line of work for any 
consideration. 

We do not pretend to have received returns from 
all the churches on Easter accessions, nor do we claim 
that accessions are an infallible test of life and useful- 
ness, but the long list of people who have joined the 
church recently reveals something about the church, 
about people, about ministers and about religion 
generally. We have had several hundred people at 
work in the Universalist Church, doing their best to 
make men understand the beauty of the Christian 
faith and the joy of fellowship, and they have made an 
impression. This much is right, at least. 

Then when it comes to the matter of our churches 
combining their strength for work that no one can do 
alone, we find something to report. Our state con- 
ventions and our local associations of churches have 
shown a noble spirit of co-operation with the General 
Convention. They may not have solved the problem of 
united effort for spiritual ends, they may not have 
reached a large part of the people outside the churches, 
they may not have answered all the religious questions 
of the young, but they have not been indifferent. It is 
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something to sense the size and intricacy of the forces 
against religion. : , 
Our Women’s Association, our Young People’s 
“Union,” our General Sunday School Association, are 
well led, and some of the work of these auxiliary so- 
cieties can stand up in any company and gain respect. 
It is highly important for us not to become lazy 
or indifferent, but it is even more important for us not 
to expect the impossible, not to break our hearts over 
what cannot be helped, not to realize that if we do our 
best we can leave the question of results with God. 
After all, the Universalist Church is not the 
General Electric Corporation or the United States 
Steel Company, and while the corporation yardstick 
has some value, it does not adequately measure or 
evaluate the work of a church. 
d x Ok 


A GREAT UNIVERSALIST GATHERING IN 
ALABAMA NEXT JULY 


HEN the National Young People’s Christian 
Union planned to hold its 1940 convention at 
Camp Hill, Alabama, the planning committee 
had a vision of a larger project than an exclusive 
_ gathering of young people. The young people through 
_ their executive board suggested to the Council of 
Executives that the adult groups of our church sponsor 
an all-Universalist institute at Camp Hill at the same 
_ time. The result of this suggestion appears in the 
announcement (in our news columns this week) of a 
combined young people’s convention and adult Uni- 
versalist workers institute to be held at Camp Hill 
July 6 to 10 next. 
In addition to a full program for young people 
_ there will be a series of specially prepared sessions for 
_ ministers, church school teachers, and lay church 
_ workers. This has been made possible by the close 
co-operation of our organizations through the Council 
_ of Executives and the fine hospitality of Dr. Lyman 
_ Ward, founder and principal of the Southern Industrial 
Institute at Camp Hill. Dr. Ward has offered the 
_ facilities of his school to the gathering. 
Present and taking part in the program will be 
Dr. Robert Cummins and other church leaders repre- 
_ senting every special interest of our work. 
Universalists from the Southern States are es- 
pecially urged to be present at this significant gather- 
ing. Universalists from Northern States are welcome. 
Indeed we believe that it would greatly strengthen our 
work if many Northerners went to Alabama for fel- 
lowship and study with their Universalist comrades in 
the South. 

This will be the first all- Universalist gathering to 
be held in the South. We believe it will be an impor- 
tant gathering. We hope it will be a large gathering. 
We are convinced that liberal Christianity has a great 
mission in the South. We are sure that that mission 
can be speeded by a great gathering of Universalists 
from North and South at Camp Hill next summer. 

We therefore suggest to Mr. and Mrs. New 
England Universalist that they plan their vacation to 
take in the Alabama Universalist Convention and 
Institutes next July 6 to 10. On their way back over 
the Skyline Trail they can visit Friendly House in 
North Carolina, and Murray Grove in New Jersey. 


Join the fellowship of worship, of study, and of 
song that is going to help Universalists North and 
South to go Forward Together. 

fale bag OS 


* * 


A FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 


ISSATISFACTION: with the now over-conven- 
tionalized “‘Mother’s Day”’ has been the source 
of a great deal of discussion on the part of 

ministers and laymen in the Universalist Church. 
It is felt by many that, in the first place, the commer- 
cialized aspects of the day have long since spoiled its 
original virtue, and, in the second place, singling out 
one member of the family too easily lends itself to 
sentimentalism that is unwelcome to all good mothers. 

Several weeks ago, when the Council of Execu- 
tives was discussing a denominational calendar for 
the church year 1940-41, the subject of Mother’s Day 
came up. There was the usual discussion and there 
were the usual expressions of dissatisfaction. Then 
someone had an idea. ‘‘Why not have a Festival of 
the Home, and stress the importance of the family and 
the family relationship to the church and the com- 
munity?’ A committee was appointed to study the 
matter. Recently the committee met after prelim- 
inary correspondence and planned for this festival. 

A news dispatch which went out from Head- 
quarters has already brought back enthusiastic reac- 
tions from three states. One man who read about the 
plans for the Festival of the Home in The New York 
Times writes, ‘“Read the enclosed notice in this morn- 
ing’s Times and hasten to congratulate you on taking 
such far-reaching and sensible action.” 

We do not know how far-reaching the commit- 
tee’s action will be, but we are convinced that it is 
most sensible. The committee will be assisted by our 
religious education people in pushing the Festival of 
the Home in all our churches and church schools dur- 
ing the second week of May. Program suggestions 
will appear in the Leader and possibly other forms of 
helps will be available. The project is educationally 
sound, and we hope that the Festival of the Home 
will spread widely among all churches. 

Baek. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Professor Brightman of Boston University de- 
clares that the long period of public indifference to the 
Church is drawing to a close because of political leaders 
who are attempting to exterminate all religion ‘‘ex- 
cept the deification of their own will.” 


We are inclined to think that one explanation of 
the fine Easter accessions to our church is that some- 
body invited the people to come in. 


Church services everywhere could be improved 
by a higher percentage of worshipers and a lower per- 
centage of spectators and critics. 


A poser: How can we keep credulity, superstition, 
magic, and absurd ignorance from traveling about 
under the cloak of faith? 
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Fifty Years of Bethany Union — I 


Dorothy DeGraff Lalone 


ROM the mosaic-like miscellany of annual re- 
ports, newspaper accounts, Convention records 
and interviews with people close to the project, 

grows one clear and compelling conclusion: that the 
story of Bethany Union is primarily the story of per- 
sonal enthusiasms. 

First and foremost there was the enthusiasm of 
Mr. John D. W. Joy, prominent and influential Uni- 
versalist layman, in whose mind the idea took shape 
and whose careful planning and generous support 
gave the project its initial impetus. Then there were 
the communicated enthusiasms of forty-nine other 
prominent Universalists, ministers and laymen, whose 
meeting together with Mr. Joy, on May 2, 1889, re- 
sulted in the incorporation, on May 9, 1889, of ‘‘The 
Bethany Home for Young Women.” (A full list of 
these corporators appears at the close of the story.) 

It is not without pertinence to note that several, 
perhaps many, of the loyal supporters of Bethany 
Union, even down to the present, were friends of Mr. 
Joy’s daughter, Alice, later Mrs. Arthur Mason. 
Whether of Universalist persuasion or not, and many 
definitely were not, they gave of their time and money 
not so much because they belonged to the church 
sponsoring the cause, as because they were friends of 
Alice Joy Mason and had become infected with her 
enthusiasm for her father’s project. 

Hardly less important for the success of the un- 
dertaking have been the enthusiasms, steady or 
sporadic, of countless men and women, who, whether 
as hard-working board members, or as organizers of 
Bethany Sisters Circles, or as yearly subscribers to the 
permanent fund, or as the most remote single workers 
in any group or donors of any needed thing, did their 
little for Bethany Home. 

Indispensable to the splendid service that Beth- 
any Home, later Union, has always given, has been the 
whole-hearted devotion, for longer or shorter periods, 
of seven able women who, as superintendent, have 
put their hearts and lives into the running of the 
Union. Of these best known to us of the present is 
Miss Ruth Hersey, who for thirty-one and one-half 
years gave so unstintingly and unselfishly of her life 
that a penetrating observer has remarked, ‘Miss 
Hersey was Bethany Union and Bethany Union was 
Miss Hersey.’ 

The setting out of which Bethany Home grew 
was a Boston of by-gone days. It was Boston in the 
late 80’s when what is known as Massachusetts Avenue 
was Chester Park, when the Back Bay was still literally 
a back bay of low marsh lands, and when the most 
elite of all sections outside of Beacon Hill was Chester 
Square, an exclusive circle in the street now known as 
Massachusetts Avenue. In the then truly aristocratic 
South End flourished the beautiful and dignified 
Shawmut Avenue Universalist Church, which drew 
its large congregation all the way from the South End 
to the exclusive Chester Square. In this Shawmut 
Avenue Church worshiped the prominently active 
Mr. Joy. 

From the lips of a friend who knew Mr. Joy in- 


timately during the time that the idea of Bethany 
Home was forming in his mind comes this illuminating 
story. His favorite Bible story was that of Jesus’ 
visits to the home at Bethany just outside Jerusalem 
where, when he was tired and lonely and worn, he 
could “rest”? among friends. Mr. Joy used to read 
this story often and to talk about it, and is remem- 
bered to have said, ““Wouldn’t it be a wonderful thing 
if we could have a ‘home’ where those otherwise 
homeless could, like Jesus at Bethany, find rest?” 

We know also that for years Mr. Joy was vice- 
president of, and very actively interested in, a home 
for aged men in Springfield Street. Interest in this, 
added to the inspiration of the Bible story, undoubt- 
edly helped crystallize the idea of a “home” where 
young women without homes, broken down by ill 
health, could find rest until strong and well enough 
to go out again. 

Directly these fifty men had completed the act 
of incorporation, definite steps were taken for the 
founding of the ““Home.’”’ A very beautiful house at 
14 Worcester Street, South End, was purchased. One 
who was a resident of Boston during the period says, 
“That was a very fine house—all the houses in that 
row were.”’ From another source is given the idea 
that the aristocratic neighborhood was far from 
pleased to have an “institution”? come into its midst, 
but that the high character and dignity of Bethany 
Home soon won admiration and friends from these 
same neighbors. In fact, later, when the section be- 
gan to change, and the “‘Apleys” and their ilk moved 
to Back Bay or to the suburbs, or back to Beacon Hill, 
the very presence of Bethany Union was a force in up- 
holding the good character of the district, until now, 
in the words of Mrs. Spear, the present superintendent, 
it is a very oasis in a section that leaves much to be 
desired in general character. So complete has been the 
change brought about by the building of the elevated 
and the leaving of the earlier class of residents. 

Now that the house had been purchased, interest 
began to generate itself. Generous gifts were re- 
ceived, ranging all the way from bales of carpeting, 
sets of silver, substantial pieces of furniture, groups of 
etchings, down to one pincushion. The Universalist 
Publishing House is on record as having contributed 
one large Bible and forty-one books. In some cases 
an individual or a church group completely furnished 
a.room as a memorial, as in the case of the Flint room 
and the “Father Streeter’’ room. 

When the house had been suitably furnished, it 
was formally opened on November 19, 1890. The 
account of this occasion sounds very auspicious: 
“.. . . The day was pleasant, and the house filled 
with guests. Mr. Joy, as president, gave a warm wel- 
come to all. . . . and after Scripture and prayer by 
Dr. Conklin of Boston and Mr. Stocking, our minister 
at Chelsea, he stated the character, purposes and 
plans of the institution. . . . Suitable hymns were 
sung by a group of young people, led by Alvar Polk 
(he who for over fifty years was to serve the denomina- 
tion in the Universalist Publishing House)... . 
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Other addresses were made by Mayor Hart, repre- 
senting the City of Boston, Mr. Eben Alexander as 
president of the Massachusetts State Convention, 
Mrs. W. A. Start, president of the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Massachusetts, Dr. A. A. 
Miner, representing the clergy, and by Miss Elizabeth 
C. Keller, M. D. (one of two women physicians who 

‘for years gave generously of their services to the 
Home).”’ 

As to the support of the Home, examination of 
the groundwork plan shows the foresight and long- 
headed strategy of its sponsors. Its regular mainte- 
nance was to be carried on through the formation in 
as many churches as possible of groups of ten to be 
known as the Bethany Sisters Circles. Each of these 
ten was to be responsible for the securing of nine other 
subscribers besides herself at five cents a month, or 
sixty cents a year, toward the support of Bethany 
Home. An early record book shows that in order not 
to overlap by approaching the same people in the 
home church, a Circle member would secure her sub- 
scriptions from friends anywhere, and some actually 
came from all over the United States. (One list of ten 
subscribers mentions one from Hartford and one from 
Wisconsin in addition to local names.) It was thought 
that this method would be the way to reach the 
greatest number of people at an inconsiderable ex- 
pense to any. Then toward the ultimate welfare of 
the Home, effort was made to build up a permanent 
fund by securing as large a number as possible of 
annual subscribers to the permanent fund at five 
dollars each. That these foresighted plans were ef- 
fective is proved in the report of the Massachusetts 
State Convention in the Leader for October 1, 1891, 
just one year after the opening of the Home: 

“We note with pleasure the progress made by 
“The Bethany Home for Young Women.’ It is an 
established institution, and although located in Boston 
it is not local in its work, as its beneficiaries come from 
all parts of the Commonwealth. While it is managed 
by Universalists and largely supported by them, its 
advantages have been enjoyed by Baptists, Metho- 
dists, and Episcopalians as well as Universalists. It is 
a Christian charity, and while aid will be gladly re- 
ceived from any Church, we are pleased to report 

_ that members of our own churches in this State are 
doing nobly in aid of its support. There are more than 
one hundred ‘Circles of Bethany Sisters,’ making an 

_ army of fully ten thousand persons who are interested 

enough to give five cents per month to this worthy 
object. In addition to these there are several hundred 
persons on the list of annual subscribers to the amount 

_ of five dollars each.” 

The annual Board report of the Home in May of 

that year (1891) had reported seventy-seven circles, 
with the hope of 100 soon. At the end of the second 
year, there were 101, and the number eventually 
reached 112. This means that practically every Uni- 

-versalist parish in Massachusetts had at least one 

Circle, and a few of the larger churches had more than 

one. In Boston, Shawmut Avenue had three Circles, 
and Columbus Avenue had two. Others having two 

Circles were Cambridge First, North Attleboro, Cam- 

bridgeport, Worcester First Society, Lowell, Glouces- 
ter, Salem, and others. To stimulate the formation of 


these Circles an agent from the Board, Mrs. G. Anson 
Brown, had been hard at work. 

However, the system of Circles did not prove a 
permanent means of support as the founders had 
hoped, for after the first several years there was a 
falling off in their numbers. In 1895 the number 
dropped abruptly to seventy-six, then to forty-one, 
to twelve. This small nucleus remained in existence 
for many years. Of these, three have come down to 
the present. One was the Charlestown Circle, the 
reason being obvious (speaking of the power of personal 
enthusiasm), for Charlestown was close to the project, 
having given to Bethany Home, besides active board 
members, one superintendent (Mrs. Adelaide Kimmel, 
widow of one of our Universalist clergymen whose last 
pastorate had been Charlestown), and two treasurers 
(Mr. Whitman and Mr. Wiley). Outstanding of the 
Circles has been the Shawmut Avenue Whatsoever 
Club, Circle No. 2. This Circle is to this very year 
represented by its first organizer and leader, Dr. Mabel 
I. Emerson. In fact, Whatsoever Club No. 2 was in 
reality the very first Bethany Sisters Circle, and took 
the designation No. 2 only because Alice Joy, origi- 
nally one of its own number, started a circle of her own 
and asked that her group might be called Circle No. 1 
in the interest of her father’s project. 

That the Circles fell off after six or seven years 
means only that probably other philanthropies had 
crowded Bethany Home out of first place, as would be 
natural in the region of Boston, flowering with good 
causes, and that the complicated system with its 
bothersome bookkeeping had proved burdensome. 
But in many cases where the Circles as such went out 
of existence, the support of Bethany Home came from 
these same churches by way of the Mission Circle or 
other societies. And during all this period the annual 
subscribers to the permanent fund either remained as 
numerous or increased. These over a period of years 
ranged from three to five hundred, hence running into 
thousands of dollars. This clearly shows that interest 
in Bethany Home was not lacking. 

Now as to those who became the beneficiaries of 
the work. They were to be young women between 
twenty and forty, without homes or means, tempo- 
rarily of broken health, not incurables. They must be 
residents of Massachusetts but need not be Universal- 
ists. In the words of the charter they were to be “Tre- 
spectable and indigent.”” A committee of admission 
from the Board met several times a year to make rigid 
examination of the cases of the applicants. By no 
means were all applicants accepted. Once a young 
woman was deemed eligible by this committee, she 
could on the payment of $20 become a resident with- 
out further expense for as long as she needed to rebuild 
health so that she could go out into her regular place 
in life. During her stay she received all necessary 
care and free doctoring. Two physicians for years 
rendered this service to the Home: Dr. Elizabeth C. 
Keller and Dr. Mary L. Swain. 

The report of the Board for the year ending 
March, 1892, states that ten had been admitted. 
Tribute to the non-sectarian character of the institu- 
tion is the fact that of this number three were Uni- 
versalist, three Baptist, one Methodist, two Epis- 
copalian, and one Swedenborgian. 
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Under these conditions the Bethany Home func- 
tioned until 1898. But in some way the plan did not 
work wholly satisfactorily. We suspect that a few of 
the young women found it easy in such favorable cir- 
cumstances to “enjoy” poor health over a protracted 
period. At any rate certain needs for change had 
become apparent to the Board. Accordingly, an 
amended charter was effected in 1898, the change be- 
ing three-fold: the name, the conditions of membership 
in the corporation, and the basis of admission into the 
Home. ; 

In the case of the name, apparently the Board 
complied with the desires of the young women not 
without remonstrance. The statement of the Board 
speaks for itself: ““The intent and purpose of the Home 
has always been to give shelter to these young women 
who may be temporarily in need of it, until such time 
as they may, with recovered health and strength, take 
up again the labor of self-support, and we have found 
(we think for entirely groundless reasons), a certain 
sensitiveness and dislike upon the part of those young 
women whom it is really the purpose of the Home to 
help, to enter the institution under the name of the 
‘Bethany Home.’ It was therefore thought wise to 
adopt the title of ‘Bethany Union.’ ”’ 

In regard to the corporation membership, the 
original limit to fifty was changed so that any con- 
tributor could be elected to membership with voice in 
its affairs, and by contributions aggregating fifty 
dollars might become a life member. From now on 
definite efforts were made to increase the life member- 
ships, and each year saw a longer list in the report. 

Finally, as to the change in the basis of admission, 
a very significant innovation was made. The following 
is quoted from the statement issued by the Board: 
“While it is not the intention of the Corporation to de- 
part from the plan of giving free support to deserving 
persons, if they require it, it has been thought wise to 
so arrange the rules of the Union as to permit the ad- 
mission in addition of young women, so far as the 
conveniences of the Home will warrant, who may be 
temporarily so situated as not to be able to earn their 
full support. To this end the Union will adopt a scale 
of prices which shall be very reasonable, for the benefits 
which it confers, and will make good out of its income 
for charitable purposes, such deficiencies as respective 
beneficiaries may require. It is hoped by this plan to 
in no way affect or destroy the feeling of independence 
and self-reliance which every one ought by right to 
possess.” This is significant, for by this change of 
charter Bethany Union, by reaching out to an obvious, 
unmet need, became virtually a pioneer in housing for 
working girls, which has been without question its 
greatest contribution to the society it sought to serve. 
Outside of the Y. W. C. A., which itself was not then 
the full-fledged institution it is today, Bethany Union 
was practically the first agency in Boston to come to 
the aid of working girls on low wages. Later came 
Brooke House in Chandler Street and even the great 
Franklin Square House (1902), and others. 

In the fact of its pioneering in this hitherto un- 
touched field lies the true secret of the unique service 
of Bethany Union. Its sponsors at the time were 
alive to the needs about them and ready to do the as 
yet untried in meeting those needs. It must be re- 


membered that at this period women were but newly 
venturing into business and outside careers of various 
sorts, that there was no minimum pay for their work, 
and that too often there was a great discrepancy be- 
tween what they were paid for their services and what 
they needed for their support. In this transition stage 
for women in the working world Bethany Union ren- 
dered an incaleulably valuable service. 

In the meantime support for Bethany Union had 
been steadily forthcoming. From 1893 on, the records 
show the receipt of various legacies for the permanent 
fund. At the Union itself a May sale became an an- 
nual affair, netting hundreds of dollars each year. In 
1895 was recorded a sizable gift from the “‘Port Royal 
Club.”’ Investigation reveals that this was a club in 
the South Congregational Society, of which the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., was minister. The Port 
Royal Club had put on a fair for the express benefit of 
Bethany Home, and as result presented it with the 
sum of $150. In 1899 in the annual report is the story 
of a group of thirty ladies known as the Bethany As- 
sociates, of which Mrs. Alice Joy Mason was president. 
During the preceding year this group had held a fair 
which netted no less than $450 for the Union. In this 
same year another Board member and officer, Mrs. 
Mary E. Brown, had started a summer sale in Camp- 
ton, N. H., for the Union’s benefit, which she hoped 
might become an annual affair. 

In 1899 Mr. John D. W. Joy died. Realizing how 
dear to his heart had been Bethany Union, the next 
ensuing Board meeting showed determination more 
than ever to carry on the work. Mr. Joy left $10,000 
which became part of the permanent fund known as 
the Joy Fund. 

After the amendment to the charter in 1898 the 
Union took on new growth. More girls were admitted. 
Those unable to pay and needing a place to rest and 
rebuild were looked after completely. Those working 
girls able to pay received good food, shelter in con- 
genial atmosphere, privilege of laundry, care when ill, 
all in a homelike place, all for four dollars a week. In 
cases where a girl could pay part but not all, she was 
charged proportionately as she could afford. At the 
end of the first year after the change the annual report 
reads: “Among the wage-earning young women who 
are members of the Union are attendant nurses, type- 
writers, stenographers, teachers and bookkeepers.”’ 
So great was the service rendered that more room be- 
came needed, and in 1899 the adjoining house at No. 
16 Worcester Street was leased. Hence on the occa- 
sion of the tenth anniversary of the issuance of the 
charter, May 9, 1899, was held a reception and the 
opening of the new house next door. This had already 
been repaired and furnished through generous gifts, 
and now made room for nineteen new members. The 
aes of the report for the last year of the century 
reads: 

“That our change of plan has been a success we 
feel assured, and though the year leaves us with a 
deficit in our treasury, we start with a new house, 
practically complete, and almost full. May we ask for 
the hearty co-operation and financial aid, not only of 
our own church, but of all those interested in young 
women trying to educate or support themselves in our 
city.” 
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Nature and Human Nature 
The Universalist Minister of Millbrook 


CLXI. 


Johannes 


UNIVERSALIST MINISTER who is an ad- 
mirable judge of literature* writes to the editor 
of this paper saying in substance that ‘Muill- 

brook,” by Della T. Lutes, contains some references 
to the Universalist minister and his wife and the Uni- 
versalist church which would be highly interesting to 
our readers. 

Not to review a book** for which we paid just 
as if we were not an arbiter of destiny for books, but 
to advertise the book and to disseminate delight, we 
now address the faithful readers of this column. 

Della T. Lutes was already well known before she 
wrote “Millbrook.” One of her popular works was 
“The Country Kitchen,” but ‘‘Millbrook’’ goes ahead 
of everything else that she has done. 

It is a story of life in a Michigan hamlet where 
there were farms at each end of Main Street. 

Along Main Street there were a general store, a 
meat market, a mill, a tavern, a blacksmith shop, a 
Methodist and a Universalist church, and a dozen or 
more homes. At the west end of the street was the 
river road to Concord, whose Universalist church is 
well known to Universalists, and at the east end was 
the turnpike running from Jackson to Chicago. 

The advertisements of ‘‘Millbrook’’ do not exag- 
gerate in declaring that it is ‘an authentic narrative 
of American life, with spicy and lovable characters 
like Gran’ma Bogardus, the gallivantin’ Clara, Aunt 
Hanner and Lije himself, a narrative as natural and as 

savory as hot apple pie.” 

Lije was Della’s father. He was nearing seventy 
and found that the farm was too much for him. So 
he bought twenty-five or thirty acres at the edge 

of Millbrook, and when Della was eleven they 
moved. 
| I did not read the story for the Universalism in it, 
for that is a by-product of countless books where it is 
never named. I read it for pleasure, but having read 
it, I take pen in hand to point out that Della Lutes 
has drawn a picture of a Universalist minister on a 
five hundred dollar salary about whom it is profitable 
to meditate. 

She introduces him as follows: 

“No small country village could have easily ac- 
quired such treasured service as the Drapers gave to 
our community. Mr. Draper and Millbrook’s physi- 
cian, Dr. Babcock, had attended the University of 
Michigan at the same time. After graduating from 
theological school, Mr. Draper had gone to Detroit to 
preach and married there. For a good many years he 
had led a large and prosperous Universalist church. 
Then he met with an accident in which his hip was 
broken and from this he never fully recovered. From 
old friend, he heard that Millbrook was a quiet and 
pleasant place in which to spend the remainder of 


*Mr. Tigner of Canton, N. Y. 


**Millbrook. By Della T. Lutes. 
Book.) Little Brown & Co.: Boston. 


(An Atlantic Monthly 
Price $2.50. 


what he thought was to be a defeated life. So here 
he came to be close to his friend, the doctor. He had 
little money left after his Iong illness, but enough to 
buy the old Thorndyke place on the hill. In him and 
Miz’ Reverend Draper, the people of the town found 
delightful and stimulating neighbors and at the end of 
a year’s residence he was offered the pastorate of the 
church at something like five hundred dollars a year— 
a fair salary for any country preacher in those days, 
as itis yet. He took it gladly and at the time that we 
came to Millbrook, the Universalist church and par- 
sonage were practically the center of the village 
life.” 

Whether this Universalist minister is a real or 
fictitious character, I do not know. Della Lutes is 
put down in Who’s Who in America as a Unitarian, 
but during the pastorate of Dr. Lee S. McCollester in 
Detroit she was a member of the congregation of the 
Church of Our Father, Universalist, in that city. We 
know, however, that the man whom she describes can 
be a real man because we have met him here and there 
in our ministry. He is in the Unitarian, in the Metho- 
dist, in the Congregational ministry, and in the minis- 
try of many other denominations. He is the man whose 
life speaks so eloquently that people do not think of 
his creed. 

After the first call of Mr. and Mrs. Draper Della’s 
mother could not conceal her delight over having 
them for next-door neighbors. “The glow on my 
mother’s face was obvious proof.’”’ Mr. Draper in 
“Millbrook” was ‘“‘a well educated, well read, and ex- 
tremely intelligent man.’”’ The author explains the 
word “‘intelligent’’ as meaning ‘‘good sense, good 
judgment, fairness, reason, understanding.” Mr. 
Draper, she tells us, “‘was a man who believed in God 
and in some kind of continuation of life. He was also 
a man who seemed to love his neighbor better than 
himself.’ 

Millbrook, like all other places big and small, had 
suffered from revival meetings and the proclamation 
of a rigid plan of salvation. But in the eighties, such 
religious orgies were losing ground. The young people 
‘brazenly doubted the existence of a sulphurous hell.”’ 
A “wholesome fear of God” and “a reasonably firm 
belief in His mercies persisted in the town”’ in the days 
of Mr. Draper. 

This Universalist minister deepened the faith of 
people. Mrs. Lutes says: “He did not preach. He 
talked, and his talk was always stimulating and heal- 
ing. My mother said she could go to church on Sun- 
day morning raw as a grater and come home all 
smoothed out and ready for the next week. Even my 
father would occasionally sit through an hour at 
church, but Mr. Draper’s sermons were scandalously 
short and the singing long.” 

Sometimes our learned men indulge in half- 
concealed sneers about religious services that make 
people feel good. They talk about religion as ‘‘es- 
cape.”’ But it will be many a generation before the 
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world can get along without a ministry of comfort and 
strength. 

Mrs. Lutes gives a most attractive picture of 
Christmas in her old home town, both on the side of 
feasting and exchanging gifts and on the religious side. 
Mr. Draper could clothe the old Christmas legends 
with beauty and significance. He talked about Mary 
as the real mother of Jesus, and about Joseph as the real 
father and as the tender husband of Mary, solicitous 
for her. ‘Never once in all the years that he lived 
with us and tried to lead our stumbling footsteps into 
a reasonable acceptance of faith, did he ever refer 
to Jesus as other than a son of God, the same as 
we.” 

And this minister labored to make these strong, 
pioneer people realize that genuine divine love over- 
flowed into ‘‘practical demonstration.” 

In their section of Michigan there were no spruce 
or fir trees, but they made a tree from the “cedar 
swamp” do duty for a Christmas tree. The account 
of the Christmas tree exercises is a masterly bit of 
description, hitting at all the crudities and oddities of 
the village and making the characters stand out dis- 
tinct—from Ranny Becker “going on four’’ who tried 
to speak his first piece but who got scared “‘and opened 
his mouth wide and bawled like a motherless calf,” 
up to Dr. Babcock and Big Jim, standing behind the 
blazing candles on the tree with a pail and dipper of 
water to extinguish any blaze. 

When they talked about the Christmas tree the 
next day, Della’s mother said that everybody was there 
except Aunt Het and Etty Myers. “My father said 
that if Etty Myers was fool enough to stay away from 
a Christmas tree because it was in a Universalist 
church, she’d owght to stay away because she’d be out 
of place.” 

There were lively debates in Millbrook over Quint 
Sharpe, the town “atheist.’”” Nobody would have him 
to work except old Aunt Het, because he did not be- 
lieve in God. Miz’ Alf Becker said that maybe the 
reason Quint Sharpe “didn’t use the Lord’s name as 
loosely as most of the other men did was because he 
didn’t believe in Him.”” Most of the men swore like 
troopers, but not.Quint. Then when Aunt Het got sick 
this queer atheist “‘took care of her stock and her fires 
and fetched and carried for her more than any of the 
Christians around there had offered to do.” 

To the people of Millbrook, any one who sent for 
the speeches of Bob Ingersoll and read them was an 
atheist, for Bob Ingersoll had said that the Bible was 
no more the word of God than the almanac. At the 
Ladies’ Aid when some one told what Bob had said, 
Aunt Hanner said “Bosh! How did they know that 
the almanac wasn’t the word of God. It told all 
about the weather, didn’t it, and who but God knew 
about the weather.” The conversation with Etty 
Myers is too long to report in full, but when she flatly 
accused Aunt Hanner of reading Bob Ingersoll’s 
speeches, Aunt Hanner said she had and that folks 
over in Peoria where Bob Ingersoll used to live said he 
was a good man. 

Aunt Hanner had another set-to with the shrew- 
ish Etty Myers when Aunt Het was murdered by a 
drunken boy who also was called an atheist. 

“Bob Ingersoll never said nor wrote a word in his 


life,’ declared Aunt Hanner, “that could make a man 
mean and cruel and greedy and murderous.” And 
when the other woman fairly screamed at her, “He 
took away the fear of God,” and declared that all men 
would be cruel and murderous if they were not afraid 
of God—all that Aunt Hanner rejoined was “My 
Lord, what a God that woman’s got!” 

When the women were “laying out” poor Aunt 
Het for the. burial, Quint Sharpe, the atheist, was there 
with his scythe trimming up the dooryard and around 
the steps. 

There is plenty of melodrama in the book, which 
is another way of saying that there is life in all its 
phases—the bad women as well as many good ones, 
the girl who gets into trouble and blames it on the 
wrong man, and the boy who runs away and at 
last comes back vindicated and marries the girl he 
loves. 

When all the town was taking sides about “Ga- 
bey,’’ who had run away, a minister from another 
town called on his folks and talked about the prodigal 
and offered prayer, nearly driving the mother frantic. 
Mr. Draper came in, and when the mother flew at him 
and said she wanted no talk about a prodigal, he said 
he hadn’t any idea of talking about a prodigal or about 
anything else except what a good boy Gabey was. 
“He said they didn’t believe a word of the story and 
he hoped and prayed Gabey would soon write or come 
home.”’ 

A funeral by Mr. Draper stands out in vivid con- 
trast to a funeral conducted by an outside minister 
for Aunt Het. We all have seen such funerals, the 
ones with interminable sermons and interminable 
prayers. 

When Elviry, who loved flowers and made home 
beautiful in spite of invalidism, died in her sleep, the 
services were held in the sunshine of her room. It was 
filled with flowers,and Mr. Draper talked simply about 
the influence she had been in the community, and said 
that “her death was like the benediction pronounced 
at the end of a living sermon.”’ 

There is much more to this book than a discus- 
sion of religion or a portrayal of a Universalist minis- 
ter. In it we have much laughter and now and then 
something which brings a bit of moisture to the eye. 
The book is having a largesale and deserves it, because 
it catches and holds fast a part of our American life. 
The author writes as one who knows. 

Universalists may well be proud as they read the - 
book to think that somewhere and at some time a 
Universalist church and its minister so labored that 
there was borne in upon the mind of this gifted writer 
a vision of our church at its noblest and best. 


* * * 


I WOULD BE JOYOUS 
Ellen Gage Day 


I need the Father’s guiding hand as I face life’s cares 
and problems day by day; 

I would be myself—but in a braver, more courage- 4 
ous sort of way. + | 

I would not lose the little faults my friends have 
come to recognize—all in their place— 

But I would keep unto myself the bitter part of life, 
and to the world I’d turn a joyous face. 
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The Place of Religion 


W. J. Cameron 


The following address was delivered at a union 
Lenten service in Jackson, Michigan, by the secretary of 
the Ford Motor Company, whose Sunday evening talks 
have been widely circulated. We are indebted to the 
Rey. L. D. Case for the manuscript, and for securing 
permission to publish. 

The Editor. 


OST of us have moments when we see clearly 
that the region of moral and spiritual values, 
the source of inner reinforcement and en- 

lightenment which we roughly name “religion,” is 
bound up with our so-called more materialistic welfare 
—our getting a living, our freedom as free men, the 
social conditions we create by our use or misuse of our 
privileges. I don’t like to refer to these as ‘“material- 
istic,’ I don’t believe that economic and political 
matters really are that. Mere money-making un- 
doubtedly is; so is partisan office chasing and selling 
out one’s country for votes; but these are not economics 
or politics. Economics concerns our use and develop- 
ment and distribution of the wealth God has given us 
in His immensely wealthy earth, and politics concerns 
the sense of social order, social justice, that God has 
written into our very souls. These are not materialistic; 
they base on spiritual law, and spiritual law is wholly 
on the side of plentiful material supply. Neither in 
nature nor in God is there any ‘‘economy of scarcity,” 
both are on the side of an “economy of plenty.” If 
you want to make a crass materialist out of a man, 
put him where every waking hour is absolutely com- 
manded by uncertainty about his next meal or his 
next night’s shelter. If you want to free him from 
materialism and liberate his mind to the higher con- 
cerns of life, give him a ready, responsible and inde- 
pendent access to proper material supply. As I read 
the Bible and sense the purpose of the Hebrew law- 
givers and prophets, and then the message of the 
Christian Gospels and Epistles, it is very clear that 
one of the guaranteed results of an acceptance and 
observance of religious principle will be proper supply 
and adequate distribution of the material things that, 
while we are in the flesh, support our spiritual dignity 
as human souls. 

I say these things first because I want to speak 
of the essential connection between religion and our 
most matter-of-fact concerns. I am not speaking of 
a connection that ought to exist between them, but of 
one that actually does exist. 


I 


Go back to the day before the day before yester- 
day. That would be Sunday. Were any man to ask 
me where religion and economics visibly meet and 
mingle, or what great concrete social and economic 
benefit accrues from religion, the first thing I would 
point to would be Sunday. The social and economic 
miracle we call Sunday!—established by the Mosaic 
economy; preserved and extended by Christianity. 
To me it is an overwhelming fact that seven weeks and 
three days of free time are given every person every year 
by the influence of religion—a seventh part of time 


entirely free. I declare that when you stand off and 
look at it, it appears as one of the greatest of the world’s 
wonders—this day we call Sunday. Nothing in na- 
ture marks it. The sun gives us day and night, the 
moon gives us the month, but nothing in nature gives 
us the week. The seven-day cycle, with its free day 
for all the people, came from religion. It is not even 
universal in the human race. You will not find it in 
Africa or China or Japan or India, nor even in Russia 
now. It is the exclusive possession of those peoples 
and those countries where God in Christ is known. 

But, the wonder of it rises from the tremendous 
power its exerts—with the silence and invincibility of a 
natural force. Here is the greatest industrial nation 
onearth. You would think that nothing could stop it. 
Nothing ever has stopped it. Neither night nor winter 
can stop it. Neither war nor depression can stop it. 
The only force that has ever stopped it is Sunday. 
We go along all the week, tilling or harvesting; making 
and shipping prodigious quantities of goods; buying 
and selling; shops ringing with the clangor of machin- 
ery; railways running full schedule; banks open; 
schools busy; legislatures in session; millions of people 
busy with ten thousand varieties of tasks—Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
without a halt in the throbbing tempo of the nation’s 
work. And then—Saturday night—suddenly—a great 
silence. All over the land—silence. Schools closed; 
stores shut; courts and legislatures adjourned; no 
postman; factory fires banked; railways on reduced 
service; even the farm takes on a Sunday quiet—130 
million persons off for a day! Here is a seven-and-a- 
half-week lay-off for the people every year, with not a 
penny of loss and with infinite gain. And more than 
50 percent of those to whom the day is given do not 
know whence it comes or what protects it for them— 
they do not know that wolves are always prowling 
round the outskirts of Sunday to snatch it from them, 
as it has been snatched from people of other countries. 
Look at Sunday: what does it say to you of religion’s 
influence on economics, and of the benefits that re- 
ligion’s removal would remove? 


II 


So much of our economic liberty is due to condi- 
tions that religion creates that it would be difficult to 
find an exception. Religion creates the atmosphere of 
intellectual freedom in which science can do her work. 
Where have the secrets of the soil been disclosed for 
agriculture and bread made more plentiful? (Just run 
that over in your mind for a moment and see what dis- 
tinguishes the countries where bread is plentiful.) 
Where has technological progress lifted the burden 
off flesh and blood and placed it upon machines? 
Where have men been enabled to earn more in ever- 
lessening working time? Where have the hiding places 
of plagues been blasted out and disease vanquished 
and pain reduced? Take a globe of the earth—spin 
it beneath your finger—say where it is that these 
things occur. The answer is: Where religion exists; 
where God in Christ is known and acknowledged. If 
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you happen to think of some scientific work of human- 
itarian character being done in pagan lands, look a 
little closer and you will see that it stems from uni- 
versities and laboratories in Christian lands. If you 
think this is all coincidence, if you think it is due to the 
racial ability of the peoples who happened to settle 
in the West, just go back to that globe again. Turn it 
slowly beneath your hand. Do you see a country 
there that once knew God in Christ and now has exiled 
Him? Do you see still another country that has done 
the same? Tell me—has it made any economic and 
social difference to those countries? You know and I 
know, for every newspaper proclaims it, that in those 
once prosperous, happy countries, bread—even bread 
—is scarcer now than it ever was before. Economic 
fact parallels religious fact all round the world. 


III 


And so do political facts—I mean those that re- 
late to human freedom. You and I have lived to see 
things we never dreamed were possible again on earth. 
There is less freedom of speech in the world today than 
there was twenty-five years ago. There is less re- 
ligious liberty in the world today than there was fifty 
years ago. ‘There is less freedom to come and go— 
less freedom of personal movement—than at any 
time in the last thousand years. Well, we know how 
those freedoms came; they came from the impact of 
Biblical and Christian principles upon society. And 
we know how those freedoms are being lost; they are 
being lost by those peoples who no longer know what 
those principles are. It was in the Bible that our 
fathers found confirmation of their faith that the soul 
of man is free. Realizing their status as spiritual 
freemen they could not conceive themselves remaining 
political bondmen. So they began the long march 
that made us politically free. And every stép of the 
way was religious. Read the Mayflower Compact; read 
the Articles of Confederation; read the Declaration 
of Independence—every one of them a religious docu- 
ment. Every principle of the Constitution of the 
United States is drawn from Biblical principles put 
into practice by our fathers in their little religious com- 
munities two hundred years before there was a Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is not too much to 
say that you find all of spiritual, political and economic 
America in the Bible. There are three steps—spiritual 
freedom, political liberty and, within the framework 
made by these, economic liberty. We cannot attain 
the fullness of any of these freedoms until we attain 
them all, and we shall attain none of them if we lose 
the fortified spirit that accompanies religion. We have 
gone a long way toward economic liberty; we haven’t 
attained economic finality, but we have attained 
economic fertility; and unless we degenerate into a 
godless people, we shall keep on and build an economy 
which shall be as a lighthouse to the nations. 

Every one of our liberties hangs on religion. 
Where is tyranny displacing freedom today? Oh, we 
need not look abroad; look at the United States. 
Where do we find those people who are readiest to fall 
in with any suggestion of the totalitarian state, who 
are readiest to exchange their American rights for an 
alien ideology? You will find them in those sections 
of our country most notorious for lack of religion. 


You will find them in those sections of society least 
amenable to religious influence. Bibleless men—men 
bereft of Biblical and Christian principles—are the 
easiest of the demagogue’s dupes. If you don’t know 
that, be sure that every dictator knows it, for the first 
thing he does when he would strip men of their freedom 
and property and personal dignity, is to strip them of 
their religion. To separate men from their rights, you 
must first separate them from their faith. The free 
peoples who-keep their freedom are those whose minds 
are girded by the principles of religion. Christian 
principle is dynamite to every form of tyranny— 
spiritual, political or economic. 


IV 


I have never been able to see that religion— 
Christianity—has failed. Accepted or rejected, it 
must be reckoned with as a power. If we will not let 
it work for us, there seems to be a universal necessity 
that it work against us. Just as every war proves the 
superiority of peace, and every lie makes truth shine 
more brightly, so a rejected Christianity is justified 
by the inevitable chaos that follows its rejection. I 
cannot see, however, that present world conditions 
indicate the triumph of evil, even where evil seems 
most entrenched in power; I think that much of what 
we see may be attributed to the explosive and expulsive 
power of moral principle in the world. The good prin- 
ciple is ejecting the bad. It is evident even to the 
rulers of evil powers in the world that they are not 
coming—they are going. 

I am more concerned about the appalling break- 
down of moral responsibility in private and official life 
that is so frequently disclosed. I have had occasion to 
study some of those personal and official tragedies. 
In every instance there has been some break with re- 
ligion. Men have thought the rules of life had 
changed as they rose in the world—the old Sunday 
school maxims of their youth were not valid any more, 
they thought—and ruin followed. There is no possi- 
bility of usefulness of any sort without a background 
of moral principle. So many men seem to suffer from 
moral anemia, seem to be color-blind to wrong, men 
who cry out in grief and surprise when their acts catch 
up with them! They didn’t know. They didn’t real- 
ize. The thing we call religion never seemed to them 
a living force. It just seemed a theory. And so the 
blow fell. Why? 

As I ride along the highway at night, the light of 
my car picks up far ahead the reflector signals that 
direct drivers in the darkness. They show me whether 
the road curves to the right or left, whether it is a 
sharp or ordinary curve. They signal me in letters of 
fire—‘‘Stop” or “Slow” or “Danger” or ‘Dead end.” 
Why do they signal me? Because I have the light. 
It’s the light I carry that enables me to pick up those 
saving warnings far out before me on the highway. If - 
my light is out, nothing speaks to me out of the dark- 
ness. Every yard I move is a hazard. That is why 
sO many men plunge into moral tragedy. They have 
no light. And religion is the light. It is guide and 
safeguard. “If the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is the darkness.”” We can see only by the 
light we have, and we must have light on the road we 
travel today. 
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Sincerity First | 


Wolcott Cutler 


EW things have irritated us so deeply in recent 
years as has a seemingly smug and certainly 
sly editorial in the December issue of Fortune, 

reprinted in full by The Christian Century for January 
3, and recently reissued in pamphlet form and mailed 
to the ministers of the United States. What the edi- 
torial seeks is that the preachers of the country shall 
oppose our entry into the war in Europe—a purpose 
with which we happen to agree. 

What the editorial says, however, is in the first 


place that the preachers of the churches ought to be- 


ashamed of themselves for not taking, in matters of 
public policy such as peace or war, a more Christlike 
and courageous stand than do the laity. The editors 
assert (as humble laymen) that at the time of the 
World War they looked in vain for a voice of Christian 
vision and strength to come from the pulpits of our 
land. All that they heard from the churches in those 
tragic years, they say, was the mere reflection and 
amplification of the passions and prejudices of the war- 
maddened laity. They add that, “when we consult 
the Church we hear only what we ourselves have 
said.”’ Where, they suggest, but to the Christian 
pulpits, should ordinary mortals look for superhuman 
vision and inspired utterance concerning the problems 
of our day? 
That is what makes us boil. 
look for inspired utterance?”’ etc. 
Fortune as laymen, do the editors of our secular press, 
generally, do business men as a whole, really look to 
the Christian pulpit for guidance or vision concerning 
any aspect of public affairs? Have they really sought 
and failed to learn the judgment of men of the cloister 
on matters that concerned their social behavior? Do 
any considerable number of them as yet admit that 
the Gospel should be applied by ministers either 
singly or in groups to such matters as hours of labor, 
wages, prices, high or low tariffs, public utilities, cor- 
porate profits, international relations, or even peace 
and war? Business in general has long given the world 
the impression that discreet and agreeable men of the 
cloth may be acceptable to the laity as mentors in 
personal and certain social matters, or as useful chair- 
men of committees designed to allay social friction, 
but that no generous financial support could be ex- 
pected for a church whose pastor should venture to call 
in question the business ethics of his parishioners or 
the international policies of the nation. 
The editors of Fortune, a secular paper for the 
| outwardly prosperous, would now have us believe that 

they did not hear the prophetic voices of those brave 
preachers who dared to condemn America’s entering 
the World War in 1917. No, of course not! And 
for several significant reasons. First, those brave 
preachers did not get a “good press.”’ Secular business 
men saw to that. Second, those brave preachers 
lost their pulpits. Secular business men saw to that. 
‘Third, some of the bravest of those preachers were 
c nfined as enemies of the republic. Secular business 
men saw to that. And finally, in the twenty years 
since the World War was concluded, many of those 


‘‘Where should they 


Do the editors of - 


preachers—for instance, our own Bishop Paul Jones— 
have been denied a chance to speak where any consid- 
erable number of people might hear them. Secular 
business men still see to that. It is no wonder that 
the editors of Fortune note (with pained surprise) 
that the Church in 1917 seemed to be echoing with 
resounding acclaim America’s sudden decision to par- 
ticipate in the war to save our democratic dollars. 
The press quoted and headlined every favorable cleri- 
cal voice. Unfavorable voices either got no notice or 
spoke on other subjects. You may bet that the 
Church as a whole did not risk the candid application 
of its Gospel then, and that it will be obliged to leave 
to the laity the solution of particular political problems 
in the near future. That is the way churches have to 
do, so long as the laity that supplies the money that 
sustains them won’t countenance even an interchange 
of views on matters of social importance. 

For what muzzles the vast majority of preachers 
is not arrant cowardice or muddled thinking or pre- 
occupation with the stock market, but chastened and 
sad wisdom. The compelling reason for their long- 
suffering silence on many crucial questions is that 
only thus can they hope for financial support for the 
continued cultivation of devotional attitudes and the 
inculeation of basic principles and historic truths. 
The laity generally are very quick to withdraw from 
the prophet who dares to make them ashamed of 
their business habits. One of the ablest pastors and 
most widely effective preachers in this diocese for 
forty years was the late Philo W. Sprague, yet the 
laymen tell us that no sizable Episcopal parish would 
even consider calling him after he published “‘Christian 
Socialism” in 1891. If ever the parishioners of our 
churches as a whole should reach the point of matur- 
ity and good sportsmanship that sustains the voice 
of Harry Emerson Fosdick in the Riverside Church 
since his ousting by the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, and almost maintained Prof. Jerome Davis 
at Yale, then the laity would be in a strong position to 
criticize any selfish or timid parson who failed to apply 
to everyday life the vision without which people perish. 

A second point made by the Fortwne editors is 
that the laity have a right to look to the preachers for 
absolute truths, and that if the pulpit merely reflects 
the thinking of the pews, the laity might just as well 
ignore the Church altogether. That sounds suspi- 
ciously subtle; but perhaps it reflects nothing more 
serious than a pathetic desire for certainty in a world 
that is too much for the biggest of big business men. 
“A certain sick man’ when in torments asked Abra- 
ham to send a messenger from the dead to his father’s 
house where he had five brethren. His assumption 
was that, “if one go to them from the dead, they will 
repent.’’ Abraham’s answer presumably still applies: 
“If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded, if one rise from the dead.” Abso- 
luteness is not to be looked for in the application of 
love to the immediate human situation. Only God is 
absolute. Only the motive of love is authoritative. 
Methods must change. Circumstances always alter 
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cases. Even St. Paul knew “‘in part’ and prophesied 
in part. Protestant Christianity looks to the laity 
and the clergy together for study and devout experi- 
ment leading to the determination of policies and the 
application of eternal principles to temporal condi- 
tions. 

At the present moment, however, we wonder 
whether the editors of Fortune would do more than 
unmuzzle the preachers in one particular situation and 
for a limited length of time. Many Republican and 
other prognosticators are becoming daily more con- 
vinced that in spite of his possibly sincere desire to 
keep this country out of the European war, President 
Roosevelt is following a course almost certain to in- 
volve us in it. Just as the hunter judges where the 
diving loon is likely to emerge by the direction of his 
bill at the moment of submerging, so it is not difficult 
to foretell that the President who today sets limita- 
tions on the right of certain European nations to 
choose their own forms of government and who now 
complains that were those nations to win the present 
war Americans would find the world “a shabby and 
dangerous place to live in,” will probably end by feeling 
compelled to send something more substantial than 
money and materials to suffering Finland, than an 
ambassador to anti-Communist Rome, than moral 
support to the trembling democracies. Many secular 
interests would be glad to have the help of a near- 
pacifist at this juncture. 

But let Fortwne’s editors not delude themselves 
(or the Christian ministry) into supposing that what 
they really desire of the pulpit is a general and whole- 
hearted application of the teachings of Christ to every 
aspect of life. We wish that they did. We have 
striven for twenty-odd years, and better men in the 
ministry have striven for nineteen Christian centuries, 
to bring nearer that salubrious day. But every such 
would-be prophet has burned his fingers (a matter of 
little consequence) and imperiled his corporate achieve- 
ments (a heart-breaking and tragic calamity) when- 
ever he said one-half of what his laity most needed 
to hear. It takes only one or two really influential 
and determined laymen to undo the painstaking work 
of a lifetime; and a whispering campaign or a boycott 
can prove far more damaging than a battle. What 
sank the Inter-Church World Movement of a genera- 
tion ago, for instance, was nothing that happened in 
the open. A certain committee of churchmen, lay 
and clerical, had come out in print with irrefutable 
evidence of un-Christian conditions prevailing in many 
of the nation’s leading steel mills. The most im- 
portant laymen of the period tried in vain to sidetrack 
the report. The evil conditions in the mills were 
ultimately revolutionized, to the great gain of every- 
body concerned—that is, everybody except the Inter- 
Church World Movement, which collapsed almost 
instantly for lack of further financial support. 

If the laity should ever want to free the Christian 
pulpit for the utterance of genuine convictions re- 
garding our social life as children of God, let them be- 
gin by opening their churches and the theological 
schools to such living victims of World War and re- 
cent hysteria as actually have, with Christian insight 
and gentlemanly tact, proclaimed to their cost the 
truths with which God has touched their lips. When 


they have restored each Bishop Jones to his pulpit 
and every Professor Davis to his desk, then we may 
be very sure that there are hundreds of other mortified 
and muzzled voices ready and waiting for a chance to 
proclaim the standards of eternal Light. The vision is 
there, the urge to witness is there, and the need of 
prophecy is ever compelling; but how can the clergy 
without disrupting or closing their churches proclaim 
what the laity generally are not big enough to listen 
to? Every pastor who has but one layman who stands 
by him in ticklish social situations knows how much 
of his courage to preach comes not direct from God, 
but through the mediation of men—laymen of sin- 


cerity, disciplined faith, and good will. 


* * * 


FIFTY-FIRST CONVENTION OF THE CONNECTICUT 
YAPEGRU. 


Harriet G. Yates 


HE fifty-first convention of the Connecticut Y. P. C. U. is over. 
Held at Hartford over the week end of March 30, 31, it 
rallied delegates from every union in the state and numbered 
among its guests out-of-state friends. The Hartford union did an 
excellent job of planning, executing and entertaining, thanks to 
dependable young people, the tireless director of religious educa- 
tion, Miss Emily Morrison, and an interested, understanding 
and effective youth leader who is its minister, the Rev. Stanley 
Manning. 

The weather man had been petitioned for nice warm weather. 
He supplied partially warm weather, but with it fog and rain. It 
made driving from more distant cities and towns hazardous, and 
kept away many who had every intention of being participants 
in this convention. Even so, there were seventy-nine registered 
from seven out of eight parishes in the state, plus a few miscel- 
laneous mortals like myself. Aside from Stafford Springs, which 
had no representation whatever, every minister in the state was 
present on Saturday afternoon and evening. 

For a number of years Connecticut has been doing a good job 
in its youth program, both through the year and at conventions. 
This year was no exception, they tell me. Never having at- 
tended their conventions before I cannot speak for other years. 
For this year I can speak. It was one of the finest gatherings 
of its type that I have ever attended in our denomination. And 
I’ve attended a good many. 

It had a program, and it made it paramount. Instead of 
wasting time on miscellaneous details that should have been com- 
pleted before the convention opened, as some groups are known 
to do, it minimized its business and emphasized its program. 
The theme of the convention was ‘‘Making Our Lives Count.” 
At the close of the business session on Saturday afternoon, Stanley 
Kendig of the Connecticut Council of Churches gave a fifteen 
minute inspirational talk that set the mood for three simultaneous 
conferences which followed. These were on various phases of the 
theme, ‘‘Making Our Lives Count, in our work,” “. . . . in our 
church,” “‘. . . . in our service to others.” Mr. Kendig led the 
first, it was my privilege to lead the second, and the Rey. Richard 
H. Bird, Jr., of Norwich, led the third. We three leaders were all 
students in Boston University’s School of Religious Education at 
the same time, and this was for us a pleasant reunion. The re- 
quest was made in advance that the conferences be practical, and 
we endeavored to make them so. If members in the other groups 
participated as they did in mine, and I suspect from the sum- 
maries given that they did, then there were many notes taken, 
which I hope will find their way to the planning committees of 
the local groups. 

After the hour’s conferences the climax of the afternoon ses- 
sion came with a worship service in the church, led by the minister. 
As part of this brief service each conference leader gave a five 
minute résumé of the findings of his group. 

Prior to the afternoon address, the retiring president, Wil- 
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jiam W. Cromie of Bridgeport, extended the right hand of fel- 
lowship to two new junior unions, recently organized in New 
Haven and Hartford. This makes a senior union and a junior 
union in both these parishes. Representatives of the groups came 
forward and received at the hands of the president their charters, 
and for their respective groups were inducted into the state and 
national fellowships. 

The Rey. Frank B. Chatterton of Cambridge, Mass., was 
the banquet speaker, using as his subject ‘‘Youth’s Program 
Challenges Us.”? The toastmaster was James Horrigan of Meri- 
den, asked to fill this position in order that this occasion might 
also serve as a reunion of Ferry Beachers, and a bid for new 
delegates for the coming institutes. Toasts were given by repre- 
sentatives of the various unions, and Dick Bird led in the singing 
of familiar songs. It was at this time that the new Efficiency Cup 
was awarded the Danbury union for the greatest number of 
points earned during the year. The race was close, Danbury ex- 
ceeding the Hartford senior union by only eighty-eight points out 
of 3000. The attractive silver cup was the gift of the father of 
Ann Postma of Hartford, a member of the state board, and is a 
memorial to the late Rev. Richard H. McLaughlin, former min- 
ister at Hartford. Mrs. McLaughlin was a special guest at the 
convention banquet. 

Upon occasion I have been skeptical of the future of the 
Universalist Church if left to our young people throughout the 
country. But this was not one of those occasions. As I shared 
the Sunday morning worship service, in which state leaders par- 
ticipated, and realized the degree of their interest, ability and 
loyalty, I was assured that as far as Connecticut is concerned it 
has some good leadership coming along. The service was the 
usual one of the Hartford church. But the wise minister had in- 
vited different young people to take over certain portions of that 
service. They did these tasks especially well. And the sermon 
which he delivered was not alone for youth, it was a challenge to 


_us of more mature years to lend our aid in behalf of youth. He 


did not ask that of us, but what he said to the assembled young 
people created within his other listeners the desire to redouble 
their efforts in behaif of our youth. He helped them to think 
through the important decisions in their own lives. He helped 
the rest of us to realize that on us rests much of the responsibility 
for guiding our young people. And at the close of the service the 
new state officers were installed simply but impressively by the 
minister’s son, Donald Manning, a former state and national 
officer, now of Hartford. 

The Hartford union and the Hartford parishioners deserve 
much appreciation for their considerate treatment of their guests. 
And the delegates are to be congratulated on their courteous 
treatment of their hosts and hostesses. Fun and fellowship had 
their time, at lunch on Saturday, at the delicious banquet that 
evening, at the dance in the attractively decorated hall, and the 
Sunday dinner. The lovely church building was an inspiration 
and its many rooms furnished plenty of space for all needs. 

When I left at two o’clock on Sunday afternoon the new 
board members were in session. They had invited me to counsel 
with them as to ways in which they might develop their leader- 
ship. They are eager to do what ought to be done for and with 
youth, as their part in the Universalist Church. We can depend 
on them, I’m sure. And to these officers for 1940-41 go our best 
wishes: Raymond Hopkins, Danbury, president; Ann Postma, 
Hartford, vice-president; Mae Ericson, New Haven, secretary; 
Donald Sniffen, Danbury, treasurer; Jane Dowty, Hartford, 
Bertha Clasendorf, Danbury, Delmar Trout, Meriden, trustees. 
And at the unanimous desire of all concerned the very efficient 
William W. Cromie was voted honorary president. 


* * * 


The best thing we can do—if we can do it—is to show that 
130 million people of all races can govern themselves, insist on 
their acknowledged rights, progress in an orderly way in social 
advancement, economic recovery and stability; and retain their 
personal liberties——James Truslow Adams, in a symposium, 
“What Can Americans Do About It?” 


ANNUAL DINNER OF CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS 
AND JEWS 


Cornelius A. Parker 


N the night of March 27, at the Boston Chamber of Com- 

merce, occurred perhaps the most significant social gather- 

ing of the year—the third annual dinner of the Massachusetts 

Committee of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

About 700 were present, and it was the most successful yet held, 
not alone in numbers but in interest. 

About sixty leaders in religious, governmental, business, 
educational and social life were at the head table. Included 
were Victor A. Friend, chairman, Benjamin G. Shapiro, secre- 
tary, and Ralph M. Eastman, treasurer, of the Conference. It is 
fair to say that while many persons contributed their services to 
the occasion, to these three more than to any other factors was 
due the success of the Good Will gathering. 

The Honorable Charles Francis Adams introduced the toast- 
master, Chief Justice Higgins of the Superior Court. 

Governor Saltonstall stressed the danger in the definite and 
organized attempts to create and foster racial, religious, national 
and economic antagonisms. “These attempts are at one and the 
same time attacks upon the fundamental concepts of democracy. 
All must enter into the fight to preserve our liberties.’’ 

Mayor Maurice Tobin attacked the activities of foreign 
propagandists, saying that what the dictators want most is the 
division of America against itself, so that their states may 
more easily disregard and override America’s power in world 
affairs. 

Dr. James Phinney Baxter, president of Williams College, 
emphasized the importance of eradicating racist doctrines when 
the first symptoms appear. “No Maginot line will suffice to pre- 
serve a nation if behind that line are set section against section, 
class against class, race against race.”’ 

Father Reynolds said: “‘The doctrine of hate in a subtle way 
has been planted among us and is spreading. Hate is like a 
prairie fire, it spreads with alarming rapidity. Hate does not 
stop where its sponsors would wish. In Germany, the Jew was 
the first object of the hatemonger, but before the door closed hate 
had in his hand the Catholic and Protestant, and mind you all, 
this was done in the name of patriotism.” 

Dr. Liebman said: ‘‘A world without Jews and without Chris- 
tians would be a glorious paradise for tyrants. The dictatorship 
might then well dispense with concentration camps and secret 
police and persecution if humanity could just be freed of the 
high prophetic vision of Amos and the high spiritual drama of 
Jesus.” 

Also at the head table were: Rev. Cecil W. Derivan, New 
England secretary of National Conference of Christians and Jews; 
Rev. Thomas Sherrard Roy, D. D., president, and Rev. Frank 
Jennings, D. D., secretary, of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches; Rabbis Cohon and Abrams; Rev. Ralph M. Timber- 
lake, D. D., president Massachusetts Congregational Conference; 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., of the Unitarian Church; Father 
Barry, Boston Catholic Charitable Bureau; Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliff, D. D., General Secretary Universalist General Convention, 
and professor at Tufts College; Dean Hanford of Harvard Col- 
lege; Dr. Marsh, president of Boston University; Dr. Ell, presi- 
dent of Northeastern University; Father Dunigan of Boston 
College; Dean Vaughan Dabney of Newton Theological School; 
Chief Justice Field and Justices Lummus and Qua of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court; Justice Sweeney of the United 
States District Court; and, in addition to the Chief Justice, 
Judges Pinanski and Swift of the Superior Court; Chief Justice 
Putnam and Justice Cohen of the Municipal Court; Walter F. 
Downey, Massachusetts Commission of Education; Arthur L. 
Gould, Superintendent of Schools of Boston; Thomas A. Quinn, 
vice-commander of American Legion; Oscar W. Haussermann, 
president of Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

In this great crisis of the world, too much stress cannot be 
placed on this movement which expresses the unities of Life in 
the spirit of Religion. 
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Our Library Desk 


The Wrath of Men Praises God 


I Have Seen God Do It. By Sherwood 
Eddy. (Harper. $2.00.) 


I have always thought Sherwood Eddy a 
very lucky fellow. He is pretty apt to be 
on the spot where some history is in the 
making. He gets a chance to meet the 
people who are doing creative things in 
this troubled world; and when he tells us 
about his experiences we can count on an 
exciting story. 

Now he has written this dramatic testi- 
mony of his religious faith, “I Have Seen 
God Do It.’’ I admit I did not like the 
title. I suspected the reader would be in for 
a lot of sentimental gushing. But Mr. 
Eddy has a sound understanding of what 
religion is all about. 

He explains at the outset what he means 
by seeing God at work. “I admit,” he 
writes, ‘that I cannot prove God’s exist- 
ence. Long ago I came to the conclusion 
that He cannot be proved but that He can 
be known.’”’ How? As one knows another 
person. God is discovered as one fulfills 
the conditions of an experiment in human 
living. ‘‘Whether our faith in God does 
justice to Him as He really is depends upon 
the depth of our religious experience.” 

“The deepest experience of the race 
seems to have gathered around man’s three- 
fold quest in his hunger for the true, his 
sense of obligation to the good, and his 
longing to realize the beautiful.” 

“Somehow the universe backs these 
values. We find in experience that all the 
values seem to unite in one absolute value 
of love. And as we learn to love we begin 
to live.”’ 

Mr. Eddy then writes of persons he has 
known who, having made this experiment 
in living, have won faith in God. He tells 
us that he has seen this spiritual experience 
transforming personal character and pro- 
ducing social change, not only within Chris- 
tianity, but wherever men have ventured 
to live as though God were. He tells what 
he has seen in America, in Great Britain, 
in Russia, in Czechoslovakia and in the 
missionary movements in China, Japan, 
India and the Philippines. 

Perhaps the most startling revelation 
Mr. Eddy makes is his change in attitude 
toward the ethical problem of war. He is 
no longer an absolute pacifist. In all the 
choices confronting men, there is a mixture 
of good and evil. The Christian can choose 
only what seems to him to be the greater 
good, or the lesser evil. Our attitude 
toward the question of war will be decided 
by the approach we take toward it, whether 
personal or social, idealist or realist. 

The realist or pragmatist will do every- 
thing in his power to remove the causes of 
war, even if such action leads to defensive 
war. 

There is a place for absolute pacifists in 
disturbing the conscience of mankind, but 


such people must be more than isolation- 
ists. They must sacrifice for their convic- 
tions. 

Our only guide in the matter is experi- 
ence interpreted by reason in the applica- 
tion of good will to all. 

As Mr. Eddy sees it, British imperialism 
is not as bad as Nazism. But he is not 
going to “join up” just because he thinks 
Nazism ought to be spanked. He wants 
some guarantees. He wants some clear- 
cut guarantees about the aims of the 
pluto-democracies. And he’ wants cer- 
tainty that peace will be ‘‘based on justice 
which would furnish a stable foundation 
for building a socialized planned economy 
for a new world.” Will Tories ever write 
that kind of guarantee? If they will not, 
says Mr. Eddy, then their aims are not 
really democratic. 

But even in the midst of war he sees 
God at work. For there is a process of 
judgment in the world. There is a dialec- 
tic process of progress through conflict. 
Evil grows intense that its causes may be 
removed. God works through the wrath 
of men to return them to His ways. 

There are many words and phrases and 
suggestions in the book about which lib- 
erals are rather squeamish. It is not great 
literature; but it is evidence of a great re- 
ligion. 

Raymond J. Baughan. 


* * 


A Wise and Usable Book 


When Children Ask. By Margueritte 
Harmen Bro. (Willett Clark. $2.00.) 


This is a wise and usable book which 
shares insights and methods rather than 
catalogued answers to children’s questions. 
“Questions are the child’s growing edge. 
He has no other way to grow. Questions 
are his hold upon the universe. He has 
no other way to take hold. Thwart a 
thousand little roots and the tree is never 
made fast in the earth,’ says Mrs. Bro, 
who has steered four children herself and 
helped in the education of many more in 
school and college work. Parents will find 
themselves challenged and enriched by 
these pages, which are practical and 
pointed but warm with concern and un- 
derstanding. 

Mrs. Bro approaches the field by stating 
in goodhumored fashion the situations in 
which certain questions arise. Then she 
sketches conversations, some of which are 
practically verbatim reports of the way 
someone handled the problem when it 
actually arose. This makes the reading 
vivid and illuminating. In areas where 
more than one attitude is legitimate, Mrs. 
Bro carefully outlines all possibilities, and 
compels parents to appraise themselves 
before they attempt to guide their ques- 
tioners. So skilful is this method of ap- 
proach that a reader feels absorbed and 
excited by each venture. 


Not only are the problems of young 
children considered, but the teen age is 
always in the author’s mind. ‘What Is 
God?” ‘Does Prayer Make Sense?” “Do 
I Have to Go to Church?” ‘‘What’s in a 
Marriage?” are typical of the questions: 
examined. “About Babies,” ‘‘The World 
Within and the World Without,” “Taking 
in the Teens,’ also provide occasions for 
thoughtful pondering. Healthy realism 
characterizes the writer’s attitude through- 
out. 

Valuable too is the bibliography of 
books that parents may use to equip them- 
selves to be more expert answerers and to. 
put into the hands of children who need 
real answers for building their world. 

M.A. Kapp. 


* * 


Rich Food for the Soul 


Modern Man and the Cross. By John 
C. Schroeder. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) 


Dr. Schroeder’s natural endowments, 
with his education and experience as a 
Congregationalist pastor, and now as a 
member of the faculty of Yale Divinity 
School, eminently fit him to deal with the 
topic of this book. As scholar, religionist 
and modern man he is of the best type of 
so-called liberal Christian. He flies off on 
no misdirected tangent. He creates no 
sensationalism. He is freed from mystic 
entanglements. He is alive to the social 
ill adjustments of our times. He is aware 
of the limits of symbolism and also of its 
values. He has no shred of the old doc- 
trines of substitutional atonement. He is 
emphatic upon the vicarious principle of 
life, so that the cross becomes a true sym- 
bol of Christianity. Here we have the 
picture of man’s deepest sin and of God’s 
outstanding triumph, both depicted in the 
symbol. And its practical message is a 
recognition of needed personal dedication, 
of man’s interrelated sacrifices upon which 
human society must depend, and the will of 
God that moves benignly beyond the con- 
fines of man’s power. 

Ten chapters constitute this study, and 
each chapter is a gem of beautiful English 
and a reservoir of force. Few books have 
such intrinsic charm. And few have sen- 
tences in such numbers that can be culled 
out as texts of great thought and inspira- 
tion. Not ministers only, but the secular 
student of Christianity also, will find rich 
food for the soul. The suggestiveness 
wrapped up in these beautiful sentences 
and clear paragraphs is tonic and inspiring. 

William Couden. 


* * 


Finland 


The Spirit of Finland. By Willis Bug- 
bee. (Willis N. Bugbee Co. $2.00.) 
Although the book is mainly the narra- 

tive of the author’s travels through the 

length and breadth of the Republic of Fin- 
land just before the latest outrage on it by 
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Russia, it seems to me the book is most in- 
teresting to the isolated reader in its first 
and last pages. Here, first, we read a con- 
cise account of the history of this people, 
whose exact origin remains unknown except 
as they migrated as tribes from the Volga 
Basin. It is interesting, in this regard, to 
come across such a Roman term as “‘agric- 
ola,” and other such names. 

As we read the account of their history, 
a battleground for centuries in the frequent 
Swedish-Russian wars, it is not hard to 
realize how they were kept poor materially 
but waxed ever stronger in their desire to 
be a free people, in developing an almost 
fanatical national consciousness, and daunt- 
less courage and determination. Down to 
the boys of nine and twelve years of age, 
who in the War of Liberation, 1918-1920, 
left school and acted as scouts, shinnying 
up trees as lookouts, and many of whom 
were killed on the battlefield and buried in 
a common grave, every Finn has dis- 
played such bravery in the face of danger 
as to remind all in this modern day of the 
early Spartan tales. 

The beauty and charm of this land of 
forests and water have remained unsung 


and unknown to most Americans. Mr. 
Bugbee has shown well their effect on the 
people, and opened to us all the desire to 
know them and their country better. 

All through the narrative we are im- 
pressed by such amazing facts as the com- 
plete lack of illiteracy—since no one may 
receive communion or be joined in marriage 
who cannot read—except in those sections 
nearest to or ceded by Russia; more books 
published annually per capita than in any 
other country in the world; and those 
better known facts of the unique develop- 
ment of modern architecture, which is 
making the Finnish cities places of great 
beauty and interest; and the subsidizing 
by the state of the great Sibelius who has 
helped as much as anyone to make us “‘feel’’ 
the simple courage and flaming patriotism 
of a good and earnest people. 

And Mr. Bugbee’s story has not been 
disproved, even by the latest defeat of this 
nation at the hands of a neighbor whose 
record “for the people’ has not yet shown 
the paternal love and care for each in- 
dividual that the Finnish Republic has in 
its few years of independence. 

(ORM ARTES 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FORWARD TOGETHER 

‘““Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” 

Our vision for the near future is to have 
all of us going “forward together” in Chris- 
tian service in one great unified, co-ordi- 
nated group. Universalist Women united 
nationally, and reaching out locally to 
give strength, courage, and real assurance 
to the community to stand for Christlike 
principles. 

“Yesterday is but a dream, and tomor- 
row is only a vision; but today well lived 
makes every yesterday a dream of happi- 
ness, and every tomorrow a vision of 
hope.’ (From the Sanskrit.) In planning 
a unified program for an average city 
church, let us plan to have every program 
day a day “‘well-lived’’—a day of worth- 
while, interesting study and activity. 
Dr. Georgia Harkness has written that it 
is a lamentable fact and yet understand- 

able that so many women have transferred 
their interests from church groups to 
women’s clubs and other civic organiza- 
tions. Church groups too often are in a 
rut and their programs do not command 
attention. Keep abreast of the times. 
Stimulate your women’s thinking and help 
them assume Christian responsibility for 
improving conditions locally, nationally, 
_and internationally. 

Use the service cards available at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, and thus study 
your local group to determine their spheres 
of interest and the kind of service each 
woman is willing to offer. Then build a 
well-rounded program on this foundation. 


Have a well defined purpose for your as- 
sociation. Write it out and have all the 
members acquainted with it. Refer to it 
frequently during the year to see whether 
or not the purpose is being carried out. A 
purpose such as the following could be used: 
The purpose of this branch of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women shall be to de- 
velop Christian fellowship and co-operation 
among all the women of the parish; to 
foster their spiritual development; and to 
strengthen and increase their vision and 
service in the educational and missionary 
tasks for which the Church exists. 

Think through the ideals of your asso- 
ciation and continually be working toward 
them. Ideals such as: ‘‘Every women in 
the parish in one united women’s associa- 


tion.” ‘Every woman intelligently at 
work.” “Every woman growing spiritu- 
ally.”’ ‘‘Every woman assuming some re- 


sponsibility for the work of her church.” 
“Every woman intelligently informed 
about important local, denominational, and 
interdenominational matters.” 

Guided by a carefully thought-out pur- 
pose, high ideals, and your service cards, 
the program committee can then plan out 
a challenging, interesting program. Keep 
in mind the four essentials of program 
building—worship, study, fellowship, and 
service. Be sure to include all four. To 
live well-rounded Christian lives we must 
work, study, pray, and play together. 

The National Board has heartily en- 
dorsed the program of the United Christian 
Adult Movement. They have study books 
covering the seven areas of Christian life. 


It is an all-inclusive, yet very detailed, 
program. It includes community problems, 
world problems, social problems, personal 
problems, the church both local and inter- 
national, and a much needed area today, 
“Christian Family Life.’ 

Have meaningful worship services, study 
groups, and try to follow these up with 
Christian social action. It is only through 
action that any program can be truly ef- 
fective. Action—if only enlarging the as- 
sociation and truly interesting other 
women in your program for Christian 
service. “‘Be ye Do-ers of the Word!’ 

Have you used these pamphlets as pro- 
gram guides? 

1. An Informal Discussion of Things 
Which Are Important to Universalist 
Women. (Summary of Mrs. Walker’s 
lectures at Ferry Beach.) Available at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, for five cents. 

2. Program Building for the Women’s 
Society in the Local Church. Prepared for 
the Society of Congregational Women of 
the State of New York. Room 920, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Fifteen 
cents each. 

Dorothy H. Wood. 
* 


* 


BOARD MEETING 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Association of Universalist Women will 
be held at ‘‘Senexet,’”’ Putnam, Conn., on 
April 17, 18 and 19. If you have sugges- 
tions which you would like to have the 
Board consider at that time, will you 
kindly send them to Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
46 Hotchkiss Street, New Haven, Conn., 
by April 16? 


FRED B. PERKINS HONORED IN 
NORTH ATTLEBORO 


The men’s club of the North Attleboro, 
Mass., church, entertained all men’s clubs 
in the community on March 28. Supper 
was served. The speaker of the occasion 
was Fred B. Perkins of Providence, R. I., 
who was presented with a gold chain and 
knife as a token of appreciation. 

The church school concluded its at- 
tendance contest on Easter Sunday. At- 
tendance for the period averaged 82 per- 
cent, the enrollment being 76. A children’s 
communion service was held for the upper 
classes on Easter in the church auditorium, 

The choir has had a very successful 
season under the new organist and choir 
director, Andrew J. Sabol. A vesper ser- 
vice, entirely of musical numbers, was pre- 
sented on March 3 and was well attended. 
At the Holy Thursday communion service 
the choir gave Sir John Stainer’s ‘‘The 
Crucifixion.’’ One hundred and sixty-five 
members attended this service, at which 
10 new members were received into fellow- 
ship. 

A church attendance campaign from 
Easter to Pentecost was launched in co- 
operation with the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


TOWARD BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING 


In preparation for the 
"™ third Friendship Program, 
and the Offering which goes 
to Jewish refugee children, 

S the G.S.S. A. held a Jewish 
Exhibit at 16 Beacon Street, Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, April 3. Invitations 
announcing the program were sent to 
ministers, church school superintendents, 
teachers, students and interested church 
people of Greater Boston. About sixty 
persons attended during the day. 

Books and pictures on Old Testament 
subjects were arranged on shelves about 
the room. Many books of the G. 8.8. A. 
loan library were displayed, relating es- 
pecially to Hebrew traditions, the land of 
Palestine and the study of the Bible. A 
special loan exhibit from a Jewish book- 
store (Green’s Bookstore, 19 Causeway 
Street, Boston) was appreciated because of 
unusual and interesting books on Judaism. 
There were some dealing with ceremonies 
and symbolism, children’s books explaining 
the festivals, several books of poems by con- 
temporary Jewish poets, a copy of the He- 
brew scriptures, and a book of prayer. At 
another table, pamphlets on the work of 
the United Joint Jewish Distribution 
Committee were shown, together with 
courses of study on “Our Jewish Neigh- 
bors,” available for church school classes. 
Victrola records of hymns and music from 
the Passover and other special services were 
played during the afternoon, also a radio 
transcription of the interfaith broadcast 
of March 9, made available through the 
office of the American Jewish Committee. 

Mrs. Harmon A. Shohet of Temple 
Sinai brought and explained many cere- 
monial objects. There was a Passover 
plate of brass with bas-relief pictures of the 
escape from Egypt, loaned for the occasion 
by its owner, Rabbi Beryl Cohon. In it 
were sections for each of the bitter herbs, 
symbolic of suffering. On it are placed a 
bone, to represent the sacrificial lamb; an 
egg, symbolic of hope; horse-radish and 
parsley, greens of spring; a paste of apples, 
nuts and cinnamon, to represent mortar. 
Under a folded napkin were matzos, or 
unleavened bread, three pieces for the 
three groups of Jewish people—priests, 
Levites and laymen. There was a goblet 
or cup which, Mrs. Shohet explained, is 
called the cup of Elijah. An empty chair 
is placed at the Passover for Elijah, who is, 
according to tradition, called the fore- 
runner of the Messiah. 

There were Sabbath candlesticks which 
are lighted each Sabbath eve by the mother 
in the Jewish home. A mezuzah from 
Palestine was shown and Mrs. Shohet ex- 
plained that in many homes, as in her own, 
a mezuzah is placed at the door of each 


room, as a reminder of God’s presence, and 
to inspire loyalty. A nine-branch candle- 
stick with six-pointed star, such as is used 
at the Chanukah festival, was very beauti- 
ful. Other articles explained were a 
tallith or prayer shawl, with its knotted 
fringe, tefillin or phylacteries, symbols of 
prayer, an arba kanfoth or prayer garment 
worn on certain days by Orthodox Jews 
to remind them constantly of God. 7 

Rarest of all was a small Torah, copy of 
the scriptures, on parchment, in Hebrew, 
wrapped in a blue velvet case and placed 
in a wooden receptacle or ark, before which 
hung a curtain. This was loaned by Mrs. 
Julius Levenson of Brookline. 

Mrs. Shohet’s address on Passover Sym- 
bolism was most instructive. She de- 
scribed the changes in celebration through 
which it has passed, from tribal days to 
today. She showed that the festival now 
centers around the home, where the father 
becomes priest, and all members of the 
family have a part in the service of scrip- 
ture, song, history and prayer—commem- 
orating the birth of Israel as a free nation. 

Mrs. Shohet spoke at 4.30 and again at 
7.380. Following her talk in the evening, 
Mr. Samuel Markell, of the Boston United 
Jewish Campaign, spoke informally about 
the conditions in other lands today, where 
minorities are suffering, of the quota for 
immigration which removes any danger of 
America’s being overrun by refugees, of the 
opportunity of helping children come to 
this country, and of the work which the 
committee is doing to transport and place 
them in foster homes. He showed the 
value of making this a co-operative, in- 
terfaith enterprise. 

Margaret Winchester. 
* * 


CHRISTIANITY IN ACTION 


During the past few years frightened 
humanity has knocked at our doors, seeking 
refuge and safety. It is fleeing from a fetid 
spirit heavy with cruelty, filth, sadism. 
Its only fault is that it has dared assert 
its God-given right of freedom of thought 
and worship—that very freedom that we 
Americans and Christians exult in and ver- 
bally wish for the rest of the world. 

But we have been put to the test and 
what mockery some of us make of our 
ideals, of our most vehement protestations! 
Too many of us do not want refugees; too 
many of us begrudge the bread and butter 
and shelter they manage to obtain; too 
many of us are suspicious of their every 
gesture toward friendship; too many of us 
need to sit at the feet of Jesus and hear 
again the story of the Good Samaritan. 
We want to keep America for the Ameri- 
cans, whether our name is Krauskopf or 
O’Shannon. Irish, Scotch, Greek, Rus- 
sian, Swedish, Brazilian—whatever na- 
tionality our immediate or remote fore- 


bears were we must keep the mongrel 
strain undefiled by a new crop of settlers. 

The excuses offered of course are Chris- 
tian excuses. There is that adjustable one 
that fits any and every situation—we have 
our own problems to be solved without 
adding new ones. International boun- 
daries, immigration officials, Congress, 
cannot place an embargo on problems. 
They are created all over the world and 
their virus flows through the bloodstream 
of the world. What affects the most un- 
glamorized South Sea island, affects sooner 
or later, and directly or indirectly, Cari-. 
bou, Maine. 

Our problems are the problems of the 
world. Wherever we can aid a nation or a 
group of people to find security and free- 
dom we have lessened the burden of our 
troublesome responsibilities. 

Let’s not close our doors on these fright- 
ened refugees, among whom may be 
another Dr. Ehrlich, a Pasteur, a de Kruif. 
There may be one who will find a cancer 
cure; his colleague may unearth new and 
effective treatment for mental cases; 
another may lessen the ravages of infantile 
paralysis. Do we dare close our doors and 
lock our hearts when there is yet so much 
to be learned and to do? 

Just recently a small Viennese boy, who 
is among a group of refugee children using 
the facilities of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, was asked why he 
had left Austria. “They didn’t want me,” 
he said most philosophically, “I had four 
Jewish grandparents.”’ Then the war was 
mentioned and the question asked if the 
boy would be glad to see the complete 
victory of the Allies and the crushing down- 
fall of Hitlerism. His reply was in these 
exact words, ‘‘Better done in a friendly 
way.” 

The life of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, my own life, is being enriched 
because we have coming to our building a 
group of boys and girls under expert guid- 
ance who have fled from Austria. It was 
incredible to some of these children when 
they first came to us that they could play 
about noisily and happily, without hearing 
the word “‘verboten.’’ It still seems unreal 
to some of them who are of Jewish descent 
that they have not been met at the door by 
some grim-faced person and told they can- 
not enter. 

They come to us Friday afternoons for 
our Weekday School of Religious Educa- 
tion and we don’t need to talk about inter- 
national friendship, we have it within our 
walls. We don’t need to preach tolerance 
and sympathy, it is an accomplished fact 
between these American and Austrian 
children. 

We are indeed privileged to associate 
with refugees, and we don’t have to stress 

(Continued on page 361) 
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News of Churches and Church People 


First All-Universalist Church Gathering to Be Held in South 


Y. P. C. U. Convention and Institute for All Church Workers 
at Camp Hill, Alabama, July 6-10 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
FELLOWSHIP SPONSOR RALLY 


Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, wife of the Uni- 
tarian minister at Wellesley Hills, Mass., is 
to be the principal speaker at the rally to 
be held on Sunday, April 14, at the Second 
‘Church (Unitarian) of Boston from 3 to 6 
p. m. This rally is sponsored by the 
American Committee of the International 
Religious Fellowship through the two 
member groups in this country, the Y. P. 
C. U. of the Universalist Church and the 
Y. P. R. U. of the Unitarian Church. 

Mrs. Sharp, who with her husband spent 
‘six months in Czechoslovakia just prior to, 
-and during, the German occupation of that 
country, will speak upon conditions then 
and now. The meeting will open with a 
short devotional period, followed by a 
hymnfest of international hymns. After 
Mrs. Sharp’s talk there will be a brief period 
of discussion and questions, and at 5 
‘o'clock the Emerson Guild of the church 
will serve a European high tea. 


‘CARNIVAL A LA CARTE 
IN BIDDEFORD 


The Daughters of Ruth of the Biddeford, 
Maine, church recently held a Carnival 
a la Carte. Mrs. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., wife of the pastor, supervised all the 
“behind the scene” preparations. The 
vestry was prettily decorated in peasant 
colors; tables were set for parties of four 
and were also decorated in peasant colors 
and designs which some of the group had 
made. Supper was under the direction of 
Mrs. Beulah Dickerson. A large corps of 
waiters and waitresses dressed in peasant 
costume served the meal and at frequent 
intervals entertained with songs. 

All in the program were dressed to fit the 
part they were to play. The entertainers 
were: Singers, Mr. Thorburn, pastor, 
Joseph Blake and his sister, Mrs. Gladys 
Goodwin; piano soloists, Dr. Roy L. Frazee 
(who also acted as accompanist for the 
singers), Frances Blake, Marian Smith; 
piano duettists, Elise and Vera Edfors; 
reader, Josephine Williams; magician, 
J. Borden Miller; tap dancer, Frances 
Garside. 

The singing waiters and waitresses were: 
Muriel and Clair Emerson, Gertrude 
Davis, Evelyn Davis, Mrs. Ralph R. 
Dickinson, Helen Goodwin, Mrs. John 
Tarbox, Mrs. George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
_ John G. Dickerson, Jr., Fred Tarbox, Del- 
mo Emerson, Irving Chappell, Ralph R. 
Dickinson. 

The decorations were in charge of Mrs. 


Camp Hill, Ala., this summer from Sat- 
urday, July 6, to Wednesday, July 10, 
will be the scene of a combined national 
Y.P. C. U. convention and an institute for 
Universalist ministers, church officials and 
lay workers. When plans for the 1940 
annual national convention were being dis- 
cussed, and Camp Hill was decided upon 
as the place for the convention, it was felt 
that the union could do the denomination 
a good service in making this convention 
more than simply a conference for young 
people. Recognizing the fact that there 
never has been a general convention of the 
Church in the South, and that the Y. P. 
C. U. is the only national organization 
that has held a convention there, the 
executive board invited the Council of 
Executives to sponsor an institute for all 
church workers during the convention. 

Plans have developed for an institute 
through the co-operation and courtesy of 
Dr. Lyman Ward, Universalist minister, 
founder and principal of the Southern In- 
dustrial Institute, which is located in 
Camp Hill. The facilities of this school will 
be made available to those attending the 
convention. Plans for the program as they 
have been developed so far will not only 


allow for the business sessions of the na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. convention but will be 
arranged so that church school officers and 
teachers, ministers, church officials, leaders 
in women’s work and state and local Y. P. 
C. U. officers may have special conference 
periods devoted to their particular fields. 

The program has been planned by a 
committee of the Council of Executives 
representing all our major denominational 
bodies. To date we can announce that 
among our leaders who will be present dur- 
ing the convention are Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, General Superintendent, represent- 
ing the General Convention; Mrs. Stanley 
Manning, representing the Association of 
Universalist Women; Miss Harriet G. 
Yates, General Field Worker for the de- 
nomination; Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House; Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 
president, and William E. Gardner, ex- 
ecutive secretary, as well as other national 
officers of the Y. P. C. U. 

All ministers and church workers in the 
states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina and 
Tennessee are urged to participate in this 
united Universalist institute. 


Walter L. Tufts; entertainment, Helen 
Goodwin, Mrs. George H. Thorburn; din- 
ing room, Mrs. John G. Dickerson. The 
supper committee included Mrs. George 
Rhodes, Mrs. Mabel Garside, Mrs. Frank 
Goodwin, Mrs. Carl Hall, Mrs. Oliver 
Cantara, Mrs. Effie Burnham, Eleanor 
Davis, Corrine Wells. 


WELLESLEY TO BE SCENE OF 
NINTH ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


The place of religion in a world at war 
will be discussed by theologians and lay- 
men at the ninth annual New England In- 
stitute of International Relations to be 
held at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., 
June 25 to July 5, under the auspices of the 
American Friends Service Committee and 
the Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational-Christian churches. The 1940 
theme for the 11-day conference is ‘‘Amer- 
ica’s Contribution to a Durable Peace.” 

G. H. C. MacGregor, professor of divin- 
ity and biblical criticism at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, Scotland, and author of the New 
Testament Basis of Pacifism, is among the 
institute faculty members. Conference 


leaders will discuss the church’s contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problems of a 
war-torn world, whether pacifism is a real 
contribution to peace under present con- 
ditions, whether the present war is in de- 
fense of religion and democracy, and 
whether Christians must choose between 
condoning aggression and defensive war. 

Other questions to be considered during 
the conference will be the importance of a 
negotiated peace, proposals for interna- 
tional organization, America’s relation to 
the wars now in progress, and the role of 
minorities in American democracy. Clar- 
ence K. Streit, author of “Union Now,” 
which has secured the support of a number 
of religious leaders, will present his plan 
for a federated union of democracies. 

Other conference leaders are F. Wilhelm 
Sollmann, for 14 years a member of the 
German Reichstag; P. W. Martin, British 
economist; Samuel Guy Inman, head of 
the graduate study in Latin America at the 
Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania; G. Nye Steiger, professor of 
history at Simmons College, and S. Shep- 
ard Jones, director of the World Peace 
Foundation. 

A large number of clergymen, civic 
leaders, and college students, regardless of 
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religious or political affiliation, will attend. 
Enrollment is limited to 150 resident 
members and a small number of day stu- 
dents. 

Further information and applications 
for enrollment may be secured from George 
A. Selleck, director, New England Institute 
of International Relations, 5 Longfellow 
Park, Cambridge, Mass. 


NEAR ZERO TEMPERATURES 
AT PERRY ON EASTER 


The village almost isolated by roads 
plugged with snowdrifts, a biting wind, 
with near zero temperatures—that was 
Easter in Perry, N. Y., this year. 

A service was held each evening in the 
church during Holy Week. With the ex- 
ception of Thursday night, when he had to 
be in Hornell, Dr. F. C. Leining, State 
Superintendent, was the speaker. On that 
night the stereopticon lecture, ‘“‘What the 
Universalist Church Is Doing,” was given, 
followed by a communion service. 

On Easter Sunday 74 attended service 
and four united with the church. The 
Easter offering already amounts to over 
$100 with more coming in. The com- 
munity chorus, under Dr. and Mrs. F. M. 
Crocker of the church, gave a cantata in 
the Methodist church in the evening. 


REDEDICATION SERVICE 
IN WEBSTER CITY 


Last fall during vacation the Webster 
City, Iowa, church, was completely reno- 
vated—new roof, inside and outside wood- 
work painted, walls outside repaired and 
pointed up, tower taken down and rebuilt, 
inside woodwork cleaned and varnished, 
new carpet in the lecture room, new lights 
in the auditorium. It was hoped that $800 
would cover the cost. As the work pro- 
gressed, however, it was found that double 
this amount was necessary. Rededication 
was postponed until all bills could be re- 
ported paid. In January the building was 
rededicated, free of debt. Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner of Waterloo preached the sermon 
and afterwards the Sunday school cabinet 
members served tea. 

This spring the basement is to be reno- 
vated in the same way, and it will be done 
in time for the state convention to meet 
in Webster City June 7-9. Dr. Cummins 
is to be principal speaker at the convention. 


PITTSFIELD CHURCH 
THRIVING 


In the Pittsfield, Maine, church, in 
spite of the worst Sunday of the year as 
far as weather was concerned, there was a 
record attendance on Easter at the early 
service at 7.30 a. m., the Easter breakfast 
and church schoo]. At the morning ser- 
vice chairs had to be brought in, as also at 
the drama, ‘“The Brother.’”” On Thursday 
evening preceding Easter 14 were baptized 
and 19 joined the church—10 adults and 
nine young people. 


WIND AND COLD 
NO DETERRENT 
TO DANBURY PEOPLE 


At Danbury, Conn., the 6 a. m., service 
on Easter Day was held with good attend- 
ance despite the 12-degree temperature 
and vigorous north wind. The regular 
morning service also was well attended. 
The young people’s choir took part in it 
and special organ selections were rendered 
by the church organist and chorister, Ade- 
laide Grabert. 

On Palm Sunday Mrs. Elton M. Evans 
sang “‘The Palms.” . 

The annual “upper room” fellowship 
supper was held, as usual, on Holy Thurs- 
day, when three members, two of them 
young people, were received. As is the cus- 
tom, after a simple ‘‘covered-dish”’ supper, 
“The Lord’s Supper” is observed at table. 

At the annual convention of the Y. P. 
C. U. in West Hartford, March 30-31, 
three members of the Danbury union, 
now in its 49th year of continuous activity, 
were elected to office: Raymond Hopkins, 
president; Donald Sniffen, treasurer; and 
Bertha Clasendorf, a trustee for one year. 
The new Rev. Richard H. McLaughlin 
memorial cup, for efficiency credits, was 
awarded to the Danbury union, for its 
credit of 2,924 points out of a possible 
3000. The West Hartford union was 
runner up with but a few credits less. 
The pastor, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
and 10 members of the union attended the 
convention. Albin Voegele represented 
Danbury on the after-dinner program. 


CHANGE OF DATE OF 
WOMAN’S ALLIANCE MEETING 


The Universalist Woman’s Alliance of 
Boston and Vicinity will meet at Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass., 
on Friday, April 26, 1940 (one week later 
than usual), at 11 o’clock. Mrs. Louise 
Andrews Kent will be the speaker and her 
subject “Fun in the Home.” 

Luncheon will be served at 35 cents, for 
which reservations should be made with 
Mrs. Spear by Wednesday, April 24. 


SUCCESSFUL EASTER 
SEASON AT PROVIDENCE 


The Easter season at First Church in 
Providence, R. I., began on the evening of 
March 15, when upwards of 140 members 
of the church enjoyed a fellowship supper 
with addresses by Fred B. Perkins, a mem- 
ber of the parish, and Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson, pastor of old Round-Top Congre- 
gational Church. Many letters were read 
from absent members. 

The Palm Sunday service was largely at- 
tended and two beautiful altar vases of 
brass were consecrated in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. John R. Gladding, gifts of Deacon 
William B. Spooner, Jr. Three little ones 
were christened. 

An extraordinary number partook of 
communion on Maundy Thursday night 
and three new members were received. 


The Good Friday service was also largely 
attended. Four others besides the pastor, 
Rev. William Couden, took part—a Pres- 
byterian, a Baptist and two Congregation- 
alist pastors. 

The Easter congregation was the largest 
in the present pastorate, and the musie by 
the vested choir of 24 voices was inspiring. 

The church recently lost a member, 
Mrs. Martha A. Darling, who was in her 
98th year and had been a member since 
1876, most of that time very active in the 
work. 

Mr. Couden soon enters the 15th year of 
his work in this church. 


EASTER AT 
AKRON, OHIO 


The Akron, Ohio, church was completely 
redecorated for the Easter service. The 
church was crowded, the congregation 
numbering nearly 400. At the service on 
the Wednesday evening preceding Easter 
there was a class of ten new members and 
three more on Easter Sunday, and one 
child was christened. 


DEAN SPEIGHT’S 
NEW TASK 


The Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the state of New York, through 
a special committee of which President 
Edmund E. Day of Cornell University is 
chairman, has undertaken an all-state 
project for the improvement of teacher 
preparation and in-service training. This 
has been inspired partly by the recent 
Regents’ Inquiry and partly by new legisla- 
tion requiring, from 1942 on, an additional 
year of preparation for teachers. The in- 
stitutions, public and private, of the state 
are attacking the problem co-operatively. 

To be executive secretary and co-ordina- 
tor of the project, under the committee, 
the Association selected Dean Harold E. 
B. Speight of Swarthmore College to take 
up the work on March 1. At the outset 
his headquarters will be at Geneva, but 
the location of a permanent office has not 
been decided. 

The New York state project is being 
worked out in close co-operation with the 
nation-wide program of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, in which about 30 
institutions and school systems in various 
parts of the country have been chosen as 
centers of special projects, but the New 
York program will be autonomous and 
under the control of the Association of 
Colleges and Universities of the state. 


FROM OLINDA, 
CANADA 

Five young men, three of whom Rev. 
George H. Campbell christened when he 
became minister of the Olinda, Ont., 
church 19 years ago, joined the church at 
Easter. * 


and their quota to the Religious Yout 
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Conference of Ontario Province. They 
will entertain the Detroit young people’s 
group this spring. 

Church attendance has increased and the 
Mission Circle has two more members. 

Quarterly church meetings are family 
nights now with supper and program for all. 

The parish house dining room has been 
redecorated.and new curtains purchased. 


HERE AND THERE IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Claremont 


A vesper service was held at the church 
here on Easter evening by the kindergar- 
ten, primary and junior members of the 
church Bible school, assisted by the chorus 
choir and junior choir. At the morning 
service Rev. Clarence B. Etsler spoke on 
“The Triumph of Easter.’’ Several joined 
the church at this service. 

At the regular meeting of the Universalist 
men of the town, the film, ““One Hundred 
Years of Baseball,” was a feature. 


Concord 


The Merrimack Valley League of the 
Y. P. C. U., consisting of churches in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, held 
a conference at the church on March 31. 
Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, pastor of the 
Portsmouth church, and Capt. Arthur 
Mclsaac, graduate of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation Police School, were the 
speakers. 

The Men’s Club of the church observed 
Ladies’ Night on April 1, when a Swedish 
meat ball supper was served by the women 
of the Concordia Lutheran Church. Pic- 
tures of Old Concord were shown by George 
Perry. 

Dover 

Dr. Arthur A. Blair, State Superintend- 
ent, spoke Easter Sunday at the church on 
“Immortality and Experience.’”’ In the 
morning the young people joined in the sun- 
rise service at the Baptist church. 


Kingston 


Dr. Blair occupied the pulpit here on 
Sunday morning, March 31. 


Nashua 


Rey. Ernest T. Marble, pastor of the 
church, was the speaker at the service on 
Wednesday evening of Holy Week at the 
First Baptist Church in the city. His sub- 
ject was “The Great Commandment.” 

The pageant, “The Resurrection,” was 
presented in the church on Easter Sunday 
evening under the direction of the Re- 
ligious Education Committee. 

Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer of this town rep- 
resented the Citizens’ library committee at 
a session of the Urban Rural Conference 
held under the auspices of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

_ A meeting of the American Committee of 
the International Fellowship (consisting of 
| members each from the Y.P. R. U. of 
Unitarian Church and the Y. P. C. U. 
the Universalist Church) was held at the 


home of Helen Barnard on Prescott Street. 
Officers elected were: Chairman, Laurence 
Shorey, Portsmouth; secretary, Dorothy 
Etz, Medford; treasurer, Helen Barnard, 
Nashua. Plans were made for the I. R. F. 
rally to be held in Boston on April 14. 


Portsmouth 


On Easter Sunday morning the new 
choir robes, the gift of the Ladies’ Social 
Circle of the church, were used for the 
first time. The new hearing aids—four 
earphone amplifiers and a crystal micro- 
phone—were also put into use. Twelve 
new members were accepted into member- 
ship. The largest congregation in many 
years to attend an Easter service in the 
church heard Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, 
pastor, speak on “The Assurance of Life.’’ 

The church school has just started an 
achievement contest. A special fund to 
repair and relead the stained glass windows 
also has just been launched. 


UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


With 451 people in the Universalist 
National Church on Easter Sunday morn- 
ing, with a choir that rose to new heights 
and a preacher poised and effective, one 
might think that there was enough to be 
satisfied with. But that is only part of the 
story. Over 200 stayed for the Sunday 
school exercises after church which closed 
with a beautiful ceremony where the 
pupils, from the tots to the oldest, brought 
flowers to set into an illuminated cross. 

Strangers were interested and the church 
people were delighted with these services. 

On Thursday night, 28 joined the church 
—a record. And it was not as a result of 
a high-pressure campaign, for at least a 
dozen were left with which to begin a con- 
firmation class for another year. 

Dr. Brooks spoke on Good Friday at a 
packed Methodist church and assisted at 
the vesper service in All Souls Unitarian 
Church. 

On Good Friday night the musical ser- 
vice of the choir was solemn and impressive. 

Finally, as in New England and other 
parts of the country, this church held a 
midweek Lenten service throughout Lent 
in a section of the city where several 
churches no longer attempt it, and these 
services were attended by from 60 to 90 
persons. 


FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 
INAUGURATED 


Dissatisfied with the accepted observance 
of Mother’s Day, the Universalist Church 
has taken action through a special com- 
mission to formulate a substitute program 
which will be known as “‘The Festival of 
the Home.” 

Chief objection to the observance of 
Mother’s Day was registered on two 
points: its restricted emphasis and the 
commercialism to which the day has lent 
itself. 


The special] commission on ‘‘The Festival 
of the Home” met at Universalist Head- 
quarters in Boston April 1, and outlined a 
program which will call for observances 
in the church schools, young people’s so- 
cieties and churches of the denomination 
during the second week in May. 

Mainly, the change in program involves 
a change in emphasis—getting away from 
the recognition of one member of the 
family and placing the emphasis on the 
home and the family as a whole. It will 
recognize the need for co-operation between 
the home and the church. 

Members of the commission which met 
at Universalist headquarters were Mrs. 
Robert Cummins, Alice Harrison, Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., and Mar- 
garet Winchester. 


CANADIAN LEGION CHOOSE 
WORCESTER CHURCH FOR 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 

The Canadian Legion of war veterans of 
Worcester, Mass., and the surrounding 
towns with representatives of various other 
veteran groups were guests at the morn- 
ing service in the First Universalist Church 
of Worcester on Sunday, April 7. This 
service is in the nature of a memorial to all 
Canadian soldiers who fell in the World 
War and the date commemorates approxi- 
mately the date of the Battle of Vimy 
Ridge, in which so many thousands of the 
Canadian troops sacrificed their lives. 


ERNEST A. BROWN, JR., AND 
ELAINE W. EDMUNDS ENGAGED 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Edmunds, 
Oakland Ave., Somerville, Mass., an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter, 
Elaine W., to Ernest A. Brown, Jr., Stow. 
Both are graduates of Tufts College. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

(Continued from page 358) 

many of the truths about foreigners that 
other schools do—for the charm, the 
ability and graciousness are manifested, 
but what is a grave concern is what influ- 
ence is brought to bear on the American 
and Austrian children in their homes and 
among adults. 

A child is friendly to any contemporary 
who plays his games, belongs to his clubs, 
attends his movies. He doesn’t care what 
color or creed the friend represents—he 
doesn’t care until some adult ridicules a 
race, speaks contemptuously of a creed 
or a color, and then the child begins to 
wonder, his wonder gradually changes to 
unfriendliness and he has become a neo- 
phyte in the priesthood of intolerance. 

We have a responsibility to set an ex- 
ample of tolerance, appreciation, respect 
and love for our country. If we set such 
an example there will be little or no dis- 
illusionment for the refugee who CcOMes gS 
a devout pilgrim to consecrated land. 

If we take pride in our American and 
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Christian heritage, manifest such pride in 
the help, co-operation and interest these 
strangers need so badly to fit into our life. 
Let not your own prejudice and selfishness 
influence small children who are already 
being raised in a world of hatred, greed, war. 

Let each intelligent, kindly, loyal Amer- 
ican be in himself a small oasis where the 
refugee may find the refreshment and 
sweet coolness of friendship. Let each 
intelligent, kindly, loving adult be in him- 
self a small oasis where growing boys and 
girls may strengthen and sweeten their 
own characters by drinking deeply of a 
well of tolerance and love. 

Eleanor G. Collie. 


ILLUSTRATED TALKS ON 
PALESTINE 


Two new sets of fifteen stereopticon slides 
have been assembled and ‘‘manuscript’’ 
prepared to go with them, describing the 
land of Palestine. Here is further material 
for use in your Jewish Friendship Program. 
Or they may be used at any time during the 
year when in a worship service or class- 
room period you wish to deepen interest 
by the use of visual aids. 


FOR JUNIOR TEACHERS 


An excellent unit of study, “Our Jew- 
ish Neighbors,” is available at the G. S. 
S. A. office for 30 cents. Attractively il- 
lustrated, it carries abundant suggestions 
for an activity program for junior boys and 
girls. As source material for other age 
groups it will be helpful also. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Wolcott Cutler is rector of St. 
John’s Church (Episcopal) of Charles- 
town, Mass., and editor of Wings of Love, 
from which “Sincerity First’’ is copied. 

W.J. Cameron is secretary of the Ford 
Motor Company. 

Dorothy DeGraff Lalone is the wife of 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone was the 
preacher at the Universalist National 
Memorial Church April 7. 


Rey. Donald B. F. Hoyt of Brattleboro, 
Vt., will be the Universalist preacher for the 
summer union services to be held in the 
Universalist National Memorial Church. 


Mrs. C. Leonard Brown, a former state 
officer of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Woman’s Missionary Society, now living in 
Washington, D. C., is recovering from an 
operation for cataract. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was urged by his church to take a 
few days’ rest after Easter and went to 
Washington, where he assisted in the ser- 
vice at our National Church March 31. 


Preachers in churches at present with- 
out pastors in eastern Massachusetts on 


Sunday, April 7, were: Dana Klotzle of 
Tufts College at Foxboro; Rev. A. N. Fos- 
ter at South Acton; Dr. F. W. Perkins at 
Framingham; Rey. John Q. Parkhurst at 
Needham; Rey. Albert Niles at South 
Weymouth and Weymouth Landing. 


The Central Fellowship Committee of 
the Universalist General Convention met 
at Headquarters, Boston, on Wednesday, 
April 3. Those present were the chairman, 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, the Hon. Clement 
A. Robinson, Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, Rev. 
E. Dean Ellenwood and Prof. Alfred S. 
Cole. 


Obituary 


MRS. ALICE GAIL RIKER 


In the death of Mrs. Alice Gail Riker, wife of 
Howard S. Riker, the Central Square, N. Y., church 
loses one of its most devoted workers and ardent 
supporters. Mrs. Riker was a charter member of 
the church, teacher in the Sunday school, and an 
officer in the Ladies’ Social Circle. She never failed 
to respond to calls for service, whether in kitchen, 
dining room, or upon a program. And at the time of 
her death she was a trustee of the parish. She was 
also a past officer of Elizabeth Caldwell Chapter No. 
140, O. E.S. On the day that she was taken sick she 
had served as chairman of the committee in charge 
of the union World Day of Prayer service held in the 
Universalist church and poured tea at the social hour. 

Mrs. Riker is survived besides her husband by three 
daughters, Mrs. Clarence Alborn of Wolcott, N. Y.; 
Mrs. George Down of North Syracuse, N. Y., and Mrs. 
J. Arnold Goettel of Central Square; by one son, Fred 
Riker of Syracuse; by three sisters, Mrs. Henry 
Low, Mrs. Sherman Coville and Mrs. William Hines, 
all of Central Square; and by a brother, Frank Hamil- 
ton of Norwich, N. Y. 

A prayer service was held at the home followed by a 
memory service at the church on Wednesday, March 
27. Interment was in Hillside Cemetery at Central 
Square. Her pastor, Rev. William J. Metz, officiated. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS AND 
RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 


Official Call 


The 51st annual convention of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode island Y. P. C. U. will be held at the 
Cambridge, Mass., church on Saturday and Sunday, 
April 20 and 21, for the purpose of election of officers, 
reading of reports and such other business as may 
legally come before said convention. 

Christine Durkee, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries 
will hold its annual convention at Kent, June 12 to 16, 
for the purpose of hearing reports and planning for 
the work of the year that is ahead. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 108th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in Meriden, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, May 15 and 16, beginning at 
4.30 p. m. Wednesday. Delegates are asked to be 
present at 1.30 p. m. for the convention of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION— 
COMMENT INVITED 


The Committee on Official Reports and Recom- 
mendations of the Massachusetts State Convention 
invites the comments and recommendations of the 


people of the state. A letter or personal comment 
may be addressed to Rev. G. H. Wood at 88 Waverly 
St., Everett, Mass., chairman of the committee pre- 
paring its report for the convention at Worcester, 
May 14-16, 1940. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The transfer of Rev. Harold H. Niles from Con- 
necticut accepted. The acceptance of transfer of 
Rev. John A. Leininger to Ohio noted. 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, April 30, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of O. Herbert McKenney 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed license (for one year) of J. Murray Gay, 
as of April 2. Transferred Rev. John E. Wood to 
Pennsylvania. Accepted Rev. F. Mitchell Tileston 
(D. U.) on transfer from Georgia. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. George A. Mark from the 
Massachusetts Convention. Noted with regret the 
death of Dr. Arthur W. Grose. 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 


Connecticut. May 15-16, Meriden. 
Illinois. Week of May 12, Avon. 
Indiana. June, Indianapolis. 

Iowa. June 7-9, Webster City. 
Massachusetts. May 14-16, Worcester. 
Ohio. June 13-16, Kent. 
Pennsylvania. May 31-June 2, Girard. 
Rhode Island. June 5, Woonsocket. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


April 14. Dr. Howard V. Ross, Jamaica, N. Y. 

April 28. Dr. Frank O. Hall, New York City. 

May 12. Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Provincetown, 
Mass. 

May 26. Ethel 
N. Y¥< 


Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 


THE WOMAN’S UNIVERSALIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Proposed Amendments to the By-Laws 


1. Article I be amended by substituting the words 
“The Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women” for the words ‘‘The Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts” so that the 
article will read: ‘‘ Name, This body shall be known 
as ‘The Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women.’ ”’ 

2. Article II be amended by adding the words 
“to co-operate in establishing the Kingdom of God 
by the personal endeavor of its members” and by 
striking out the words “and further to aid,” so that 
the article shall read: “Object. The object of this As- 
sociation shall be to enlist the women of the Univer- 
salist Church in Massachusetts in mission work, in 
the distribution of religious literature, in the cause 
of education by aiding deserving persons to obtain the 
same, to co-operate in establishing the Kingdom of 
God by the personal endeavor of its members and to 
assist in such religious charities as the Association may 
find to be useful and expedient.” 

3. Proposed that the title ‘‘Association” be sub- 
stituted for the word “Society”? wherever these 
names appear in the By-Laws. 

4. Proposed that the title ‘“‘Association of Uni- 
versalist Women” be substituted for the name ‘“‘Wom- 
en’s National Missionary Association’? where it ap- 
pears in the Preamble and in these By-Laws. 
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5. Article III, Section 1, be amended by adding 
“of a united group” after Mission Circle, and by 
substituting the words “‘of auxiliaries to this Asso- 
ciation” for ‘‘auxiliary to this Society,” so that the 
article shall read: “This Association shall be com- 
posed of all women who are members of a Mission 
Circle of a united group, of auxiliaries to this Asso- 
ciation, or who pay annually into the treasury the sum 
of one dollar or more, such persons to be called 
“Members at Large.” A payment of twenty-five 
dollars at one time into the state treasury shall con- 
stitute a life membership in both state and national 
societies.” 

6. Article IV, Section 3, shall be amended by add- 
ing the words “consecutive” and “‘only,’”’ and by add- 
ing the sentence “District Directors shall not serve 
longer than four years,” so that the section shall read: 
“The President, Vice-President, and Secretaries shall 
be eligible to the same office but four consecutive 
years. The Treasurer shall be eligible for eight con- 
secutive years. Two Trustees shall be elected an- 
nually to hold office for three consecutive years only. 
District Directors shall not serve longer than four 
years.” 

7. Article VII, Section 1, be amended by striking 
out the words “appoint agents in parishes, organize 
Mission Circles,’”’ and by substituting the words 
“promote and supervise”’ for the words ‘‘take general 
supervision of,’’ so that Section I will read:‘‘The 
President shall preside at all meetings of the Associa- 
tion, and of the Executive Board; shall appoint all 
committees unless otherwise ordered, and shall pro- 
mote and supervise the work in the state.” 

8. Article VII, Section 3 (a), be amended by add- 
ing the words “and of the united groups,’”’ so that 
Section 3 (a) will read: ‘“The Recording Secretary, 
who shall be a sworn officer, shall keep full minutes of 
the proceedings of the Association and of the Execu- 
tive Board, also a record of the names and residences 
of members at large, and of the officers of Mission 
Circles and of the united groups.”’ 

9, Article VII, Section 6, be amended by striking 
out the words “and present them to the Executive 
Board for final approval,” so that Section 6 will read: 
“The Finance Committee shall attest all bills and, 
subject to instructions from the Executive Board, 
have full supervision of the investments of the 
Association, and may call upon the Treasurer at any 
time for detailed information as to its financial af- 
fairs.” 

10. Article VII, Section 8, be amended by sub- 
stituting the word “shall” for the word may in the 
first line, and by adding “and united groups” after 
Mission Circle, and by substituting the word ‘“‘and” 
for the word “shall” before the word explain, so that 
Section 8 shall read: “District Directors shall have 
charge of the work in their respective districts under 
the supervision and direction of the President. They 
may meet with the President for conference on the 
afternoons of the September and March meetings of 
the Executive Board. As soon as may be after 
aforesaid September and March meetings, they may 
cause to be called in their respective districts meet- 
ings of the presidents and other officers of the Mission 
Circles and united groups in said district for in- 
struction and conference, and explain the work 
mapped out by the Executive Board and help pro- 
mote such local interests as may be brought before 
them.” 

11. Article VIII, Section 2 (a), be amended by 
striking out the word “parishes” and adding “‘united 
groups,” so that it shall read: “The representation 
shall consist of members of the Executive Board, 
delegates from Mission Circles and united groups, 
members at large and Clara Barton Guilds.” 

12. Article VIII, Section 2 (b), be amended by 
adding the words “Life members in attendance at 
Convention not actively connected with any Mission 
Cirele or united group may have one delegate for 


every ten such members or fractional part thereof. 


By courtesy each Patron member at Convention shall 
be a voting delegate,’ so that Section 2 (b) shall 
read: “Each Mission Circle and united group and 
Clara Barton Guild shall be entitled to one delegate 
for every ten members or fractional part thereof, in 
addition to its president and secretary, who shall be 
delegates ex officio. Each parish not having a Mission 
Circle or united group shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate for ten members at large, or less: for every addi- 


tional ten members an additional delegate shall be 
allowed. Life members in attendance at Convention 
not actively connected with any Mission Circle or 
united group may have one delegate for every ten 
such members or fractional part thereof. By cour- 
tesy each Patron member at Convention shall be a 
voting delegate.” 

13. Article X, Section 5, be amended by substitut- 
ing the words “The Committee” for the word “‘and”’ 
so that it shall read: **The Committee on Resolutions 
shall prepare memoranda of deceased members. 
The Committee shall express the thanks of the As- 
sociation for all favors received.” 

14. Proposed that the subject of Article XI be 
amended by adding the words ‘‘and United Groups” 
so that the subject shail read: ‘Mission Circles and 
United Groups.”’ 

15. Article XI, Section 1, be amended by sub- 
stituting the words “United groups” and “group” 
for the words “‘Mission Circle” and “Circle,” so that 
Section 1 will read: “United groups auxiliary to this 
Association shall be formed by the President of the 
Association, er her representative, in the parishes of 
the state wherever practicable. Each group shall 
be free to make its own plan of work, but such work 
shall always be in harmony with the work of this 
Association as stated in Article II of the By-Laws.” 

16. Proposed that the By-Laws be amended by 
adding a section to Article XI to be known as Sec- 
tion 3, which shall read as follows: ‘United groups 
shall be expected to pay to the State and National 
Treasury an amount of money equivalent to the Mis- 
sion Circle dues and apportionment of 1939-1940 plus 
a sum to promote the larger program of Universalist 
women.” P 
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Crackling 


Billy: ‘Mummy, there’s a great big bear 
in the yard!” 

Mummy: “Oh, no, Billy. It can’t be. 
It’s only a large dog. Now you go up to 
your room and ask God to forgive you for 
lying.” 

(Billy runs upstairs and comes down in a 
few minutes.) 

Mummy: “‘Did you ask God to forgive 
you, Billy?” 

Billy: “Yes, Mummy, and God said, 
‘Don’t mention it, Billy. I thought it was 
a bear myself at first.’ ’—Women’s World. 

* * 

“T’ll take off my hat to you oyster 
eaters. It was all I could do to eat three 
last night.” 

“‘Weren’t they fresh? What did they 
look like when you opened them?”’ 

“Oh, do you have to open them?’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

As the village baker was retiring from 
business, he had the following advertise- 
ment published in the daily newspapers: 
“For sale, baker’s business. Good trade. 
Large oven. Present owner has been in it 
for fifteen years.’”’-—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

“What are the ladies of the club dis- 
cussing now?” 

“A scheme to fix up the war debt.” 

“Do they wish to remit it?” 

“No, their idea is to take it out in gowns 
and hats.” —Exchange. 

* * 

Convict: “Say, boss, don’t you get papers 
to read in this place?” 

Warden: ‘No, Spike, but I have news 
for you. Your ticket in the Irish sweep- 
stake won a world cruise.’”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Farmer (on telephone to police): A blue 
motor car passed here, killed a cow, con- 
taining four gentlemen and two greyhounds 
one of which was a clergyman with no li- 


cense.—Feligious Telescope. 
* * 


“Where is the paper plate I gave you 
under your pie?” asked the bride. 

“Was that a plate?” inquired the groom 
anxiously. “I thought it was the lower 


crust.”’—Exchange. 
* * 


Graduate: ‘I’m looking for a job, sir.” 

President: “You look pretty good to me, 
but we can’t afford any help at present.’’ 

Graduate: “But I won’t be much help, 


sir.” Exchange. 
* * 


Whifflebotham: ‘A month ago my wife 
left me without any reason.” 
Tyndale: “I felt sure someone had left 
you without it.” —Eachange. 
* + 


Housewife: ‘Look here; I can write my 
name in the dust on these piano keys.” 

New Maid: ‘‘Lor’, mum, ain’t education 
wonderful.” —Ezchange. 
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